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STEEL 
SHEETS 


Black and Galvanized 


For Building Construction 
and Sheet Metal Work 


AMERICAN Products are 


high grade and are carefully 
manufactured in every par- 
ticular — both mechanically 
and metallurgically. 


Supplied in Black Sheets, Galvanized 
Sheets, Special Sheets, Keystone Rust 
Resisting Copper Steel Sheets, Formed 
Roofing and Siding Products, Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to all known uses. 















American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFicEs: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION —— 
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Write for full information and literature - Cx SORE SIO DLP - District Sales Offices in principal citi: 
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$1000.00 IN PRIZES 


FIRST $750.00 SECOND $150.00 THIRD $100.00 


for the best architectural schemes 


for REMODELING present buildings or erecting NEW structure 


BIGGEST BLOCK FRONT ON BROADWAY 


Criterion & New York Theaters 
Broadway — 4th St. — 45th St. 


Size of entire plot 203 x 256 x 238 irregular 


This exceptional property is EF oR SAL Ke 


We want the design which will pay the new owner a 


return in keeping with the opportunity and investment 


PETER GRIMM 


Agents Pres. Wm, A. White & Son 
67 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 390 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOR PROGRAM OF COMPETITION SEE NEXT PAGE 
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COMPETITION PROGRAM 


$1000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE... . . $750 
SECOND PRIZE . . . . $150 
THIRD PRIZE. . . . . $100 


PURPOSE The purpose of this competition is to show graphically the possibilities of 
developing the site now occupied by the New York and Criterion Theaters, 
including nine 5-story buildings and a 7-story hotel, on Broadway between 


44th and 45th Streets, New York City. 


The designs should present ideas for producing increased income by im- 
proving the site, either by remodeling the present structures or by erecting a 
new structure which shall be no higher than the present one. It shall be 
considered that there are no restrictions on the use of this property, and the 
competitors may also anticipate the repeal of the 18th Amendment. The 
building may house activities of the competitors’ choice; stores, restaurants, 
recreational or athletic facilities, or any other type of income-yielding 
occupancy will be permitted. Imagination and ingenuity may be used to the 
fullest extent. 


THE JURY Co 
lhe jury is composed of: 
ARTHUR Loomis Harmon, President 
The Architectural League of New York 
RatpH T. WALKER, President 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Architects 
Rospert E. Dow inc, President 
City Investing Company 


COMPETITORS __.. _ ‘ ; : ‘ 4. 
lhe competition is open to all architects and draftsmen in the United States. 


CLOSING DATE = The drawings must be delivered to the office of The Architectural Forum, 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City, on or before December 15, 1933, 
at 5 P.M. 


FINAL The competition will be judged December 18th and 19th, and the award of 
JUDGMENT a _ eee Ss aio TR 
prizes will be made as soon as practicable thereafter. In the event of a tle, 


the winners will each receive the stipulated amount. 
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REQUIRED 
DRAWINGS 


ANONYMITY 


AGREEMENT 


PROGRAM CONTINUED 


A photograph of the present theatre buildings on the site is shown on the 
preceding page, the first foor plan is shown below. Each competitor shall 
submit one perspective drawing of the Broadway tront, rendered in color. 
The plans of the entire plot shall show the main floor, second floor and 
basement of the redesigned or new buildings at a scale of 1/16 inch equals 1 
foot. The plans shall be drawn in black ink, lettered to indicate clearly the 
uses of the areas. 


The drawings shall be presented on two stiff illustration boards, each 27 
inches by 40 inches. 


No competitor’s questions regarding this program can be answered, in 
fairness to all competitors. 


The name and address of the competitor must be sealed in an opaque 
envelope which shall be pasted on the back of each sheet near the upper 
left-hand corner; no other mark of identification shall be placed on the 
drawings. 


Prize-winning designs become the property of Joseph P. Day and Peter 
Grimm; non-prize-winning designs will be returned upon receipt of carrier’s 
fees or postage. 


Joseph P. Day, Peter Grimm and The Architectural Korum assume no re- 
sponsibility for the safety or return of the drawings though every precaution 
will be taken in this respect. 
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Before being remodeled this hospital was neither 
fish nor fowl. Years ago it had been a fine home; 
to make it an efficient hospital took the skill and 
training of architect Huntley Ward Davis. Note 
that practically all of the old building was utilized 
in the new structure. 


1933 HOSPITAL CARE 


++ SBANAS 


LA. OF THE first responsibilities of any com- 
munity is the care of the sick. But it is practically 
impossible to give 1933 medical treatment in an 
obsolete and inadequate building. @ Most things 
when they become obsolete land in the junk pile. 
Buildings, however, can be remodeled, rejuvenated 
—thanks to the architect. He can tell you frankly 
whether your hospital building is sound and can be 
converted into a modern, attractive, efficient medical 
center. @ Already nearly $4,000,000 has been 
alloted for hospital construction in Secretary Ickes’ 
public works program. The offer of government 


financing makes a transformation like the one pic- 


IN AN 





BUILDING 


1360 


TO THE ARCHITECT 


tured above possible now and economical now, be- 
fore building costs climb. @ Consult an architect 
today. The mistakes he will help you avoid will 


more than pay his moderate fee. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


Ine ArcuitrecturaL Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests < 
America’s trained architects. For forty-one years THe ArcHiTecTuRAL Forum has 
been serving architects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For many 
years every survey has shown it the first choice magazine of leading architects. Now 
it is also winning enthusiastic readers among top flight building men other thar 
architects through its special new section, Burtpinc Money. 


THE 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston, Mass. Owner: 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Boston, Massachusetts: Arch.: 
Chester Lindsay Churchill; Assoc. Eng.: Lockwood Greene Engineers. 
Inc.; Gen’l Cont.: Aberthaw Company. Barrett Roofs applied by Cava- 
naugh & Earley, Inc. (All of Boston). 


©) 1933 Boston Air Photos 


A MARK OF 
QUALITY SINCE 1854 





Specified by Architects for 
America’s Finest Buildings 


HE lasting economy of Barrett Roofs is demonstrated 

by Barrett service records extending over a long 
period of years. There are hundreds of Barrett Roofs 
30, 40 and 50 years old and still in first class condition 

weather-tight, waterproof and fire-safe. 

The combination of finest quality pitch and felt laid 
to the time-tested Barrett Specification reflects Bar- 
rett’s three-quarters of a century of roofing experience. 
It explains Barrett’s unmatched reputation as_ the 
greatest name in roofing. It explains, too, why leading 
architects are inevitably attracted to Barrett Roofs. 

There are Barrett materials and Barrett specifica- 
tions to meet every roofing and waterproofing require- 
ment . . . and skilled Barrett Roofers to assure Bar- 
rett quality applications. ‘Phone, wire or write our 
nearest office. 





GREATEST 


THE 


NAME 





The Barrett Company’s Architect’s and Engi- 
neer’s Reference Manual is published in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue for your 
convenience. 


BARRETT PRODUCTS for PROTECTION 


Barrett Specification Roofs (Bonded for 20 
years, or 15 years — according to type); Built- 
Up Roofing Materials; Barrett Roll Roofings 
and Asphalt Shingles; Barrett Waterproofing; 
Barrett Bonded Flashings; Barrett Holt Roof 
Leader and Vent Connections; Barrett Pro- 
tective Paints. 


The Gages company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Co., Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 


| N ROOFING 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


How Far Forward House? 


sr: 

fo one who has never wished to go back 
to “the good old days,” the designs of 
Forward House in the October Forum elicit 
the query: “Whither are we bound?” Al- 
though all of the architects represented in 
this “‘forward”’ house have ‘“‘arrived,”’ both 
in the profession and publicly, one wonders 
if they have put their best efforts into this 
problem. 

This humble writer is bold enough to ex- 
press the feeling that these particular prod- 
ucts of the “aces” of the profession are en- 
tirely devoid of any semblance of homelike 
atmosphere. If there is any truth in this as- 
the faults? One defi- 
ciency may be ascribed to the abstractness 
of the problem. How different would these 


sertion, wherein lie 


designs have been if they had been evolved 
for a real client on a real site, perhaps with 
some knotty difficulties of shape, orienta- 
tion and topography? How many people, 
embarking upon a home building expedition 
where sentiment and the need for economy 
are usually present, are willing or able to 
scrap all heirlooms and period furniture? .. . 

Sullivan, Wright, et al., are old stories to 
still 
plodding along the general lines that we 


the profession yet many of us are 
absorbed in student days, changing more or 
less with world changes, but still clinging to 
some of the precedent that was handed 
down to us either in tangible ways by build 
ings and furniture or in that quality more 
difficult of called 


good, bad or mediocre. 


description commonly 
taste 

Those of us who were in architectural 
school thirty years ago remember well the 
pains that most of us felt when we viewed 


OL Ar Many have 


scarcely heard of it, 


Nouveau.” today 


more than yet its 
proponents predicted great things for it. 
No doubt there is far more in favor of the 
present modernist movement if we can 
manage to maintain our balance through it 
all 
Now comes FORWARD HousE added to 
the Chicago houses to make the conserva- 
tive architect apprehensive of a definite 
swing away from tradition. It would be 
interesting if the authors of these revolu- 
tionary designs were to build them, live in 
them and give usa report after two or three 
years. 
Cari C. TALLMAN 


Ithaca, N. J 


Unfair Comment 
Sir: 

Gimble Brothers in New York City saw 
and did that which the Century of Progress 
not or would not see or, at 


could any 


12 


would do. More space is 


given over to housing and slum clearance at 


rate, not 
the exhibit, which occupies but a few hun- 
dred feet, than was given to this most im- 
portant of subjects in the three-and-one- 
half miles at Chicago. 

All of which makes me more convinced 
that initial motives and concepts are the 
most vital factors in any creations. Frank 
Lloyd Wright put it 
when he said, “1 know of no building in this 
country built by wealth that has any real 


more dogmatically 


enduring beauty or artistic integrity.”’ This 
was quoted with a very unfair comment in 
your column listed “Without Comment.”’ 
LEON WEINSTEIN 
Port Richmond High School 
Port Richmond, N. Y 


Time-Fortune Campaign 
Sir: 

The series of advertisements which you 
have been publishing in Fortune and in 
Time, advocating the services of architects, 
has been brought to the attention of the 
New Jersey Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the New Jersey 
Society of Architects. 

[ have been requested by these organiza- 
tions to express to you our appreciation as 
architects of these efforts in our behalf. 

CHARLES E. KRAHMER 

New Jersey Chapter 

American Institute of Architects 


PWA Officials 
Comment on the 
September Issue 
Sir: 

° You are to be congratulated on your 
Public Works issue. I would appreciate an- 
other copy of same for the files of this office, 
having read and forwarded the one you sent 
me to my headquarters at Washington. 

WHARTON GREEN 
Regional Inspector in Charge 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works 
Nex } ork, N. 7, 


Sir: 

We are in receipt of your September num- 
ber of THE ForuM and we wish to state that 
it seems to be, in subject matter and in 
form, the ‘‘last word”’ in magazines. .. . 

KREDERIC T, BAILEY 
Chairman 
Plymouth County Commissioners 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Sir: 
I am in receipt of your September issue * 
of THe Forum which is devoted to the 
THE + ARCHITECTURAL 


Public Works Administration. I am deeply 
grateful to you for the privilege of seeing 
this informative publication, and I thank 
you very much indeed for your kindness in 
having added my name to your mailing list. 
| look forward to receiving the subsequent 


issues. 

* It is a beautiful example of composition 
and typography. 

CLIFFORD B. JONES 
Regional Adviser 
Federal Emergency Administration of Publi: 
Works 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Sir: 

I have made a brief inspection of the 
September number and find it most interest- 
ing. 

I congratulate you on the number, and on 
the accuracy of the.information contained 
In it. 

C. M. MoperwWELI 
Regional Adviser, Third District 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sir: 
A splendid and informative piece of work, 
beautifully done — this would be my com- 
ment upon the Public Works Reference 
Number of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
It not only has real reference value, but is 
an attractive object upon any desk, includ- 
ing my where the 


re} OSES. 


own, number now 
MARSHALL N. DANA 
Regional Adviser 
Federal Emergency Admintstration of Public 
Works 


Portland, Oregon 


Sir: 

I want to acknowledge receipt of the 
most interesting September issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, and to thank you 
for your courtesy in making this issue avail- 
able to the members of the staff of this 
Division. 

N. Max DUNNING 
Asststant Director of Housing 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works 
Washington, D. C. 


Read and Clipped 


Sir: 

I have only recently returned from 
Europe and upon my return find five or six 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
which you very kindly sent to us. I have 


read them all and have clipped most of them 


issues of 


for our files. 

I want to congratulate you on the maga 
zine. It is a wonderfully interesting journal 
and now easily leads the architectural field. 
You must be gratified at the results you 


have been able to achieve in this short 
time. 
LAWRENCE VEILLER 
Editor HOUSING 
New York, N. Y. 
FORUM +: NOVEMBER - 1933 
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Kajiwara 


JOHN 


1866 


Wi: REGRET to record the death of John Lawrence 
Mauran, past president and past treasurer of the 
American Institute of Architects, and a member of 


the firm of Mauran, Russell and Crowell of St. 
Louis. Quiet, modest and retiring, he held many of- 
fices of trust and responsibility. 

But he was much more than a useful citizen and 
a gifted architect. He was a constant reminder of 
the fact that to be really great in any high line of 
endeavor is to be a gentleman. In these days of 
exaggeration, of brazen self-advertisement, when 
our very schools teach the development of the ego, 
it is heartening to know that to a personality such 
as his came not only the love of his friends and the 
affection and deep respect of his associates, but 
material success as well. 

He was a native of New England and was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1889. After a year of travel and study 
abroad he entered the office of Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge in Boston. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to their Chicago office where he worked on 
the Chicago Public Library and the Art Institute. 
He came to St. Louis in 1893 as their representa- 
tive, later becoming their St. Louis partner. In 1900 
he founded the firm of Mauran, Russell & Garden. 
In 1908 Mr. Garden left the firm. From 1908 to 
1911 the firm continued as Mauran & Russell. In 
1911 William D. Crowell became a partner and the 
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MAURAN 


1933 


firm has continued as Mauran, Russell & Crowell. 

The planning of many notable buildings has been 
entrusted to his guiding hand. Outstanding exam- 
ples are the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing, the Southwestern Bell Telephone Building, the 
Rice Hotel at Houston, Texas, and the Globe- 
Democrat Building of St. Louis which won the 
Better Building Award of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce last January. 

During the decade previous to 1930 when the 
false gods were more exalted than ever before, many 
voices in our profession proclaimed that our ideals 
must be changed; that no longer could we act with 
dignity and decorum; that the architect must be- 
come part financier and part that he 
must blaze new trails and undertake new activi- 
ties; and since the crash, more voices still have been 
raised to bleat of changed times.and of the fact that 
not for many long years will there be sufficient 
building to provide our architects with even a 
decent living. In this welter of uncertainty and 
pessimism, which follows an equally irrational era, 
the memory of Mr. Mauran will remind us that 
work well done by the thoroughly well-qualified 
man brings respect and esteem and a success which 
is the best evidence of our fundamental soundness, 
and which is a promise to those who hold fast to 
‘“Whatsoever things are true and honest and just 
and of good repute.” 


promoter ; 


George Whitaker Spearl 
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BRYANT QUALITY 


Whether it be a Dwelling, a Factory, an Office or Public Building or a Hotel, it is 
Economy to specify and insist upon use of QUALITY material. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY is the manufacturer of “SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES.” This term means 


“QUALITY 


Flush, toggle or push button operation 
SWITCHES— Surface, toggle or rotary operation 
_—_—_—_—__ Pull, side wall or ceiling operation 


Hospital, pull or magnetic control 


Single, side wired — esther 
RECEPTACLES— Single, top wired two 
————— Duplex, side wired or 


Duplex, top wired three wire 





LET US HELP YOU IN YOUR SPECIFICATION WORK 


Send for a copy of our latest catalog {No. 30} and become 


acquainted with the variety ready for your instant needs 


OA ANT ena 
. R Y e Nal WU WIRING... 
a A 


MANUFACTURED BY THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








MANUFACTURERS OF "SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES’ SINCE 1IS28 . ‘ i . ‘ MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 
mica tanita eect imeneanatinammendeatedeeia ceeeeiaecanaiaaieaediiniueiaeasiatimammiinatadaiaiaily 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

60 East 42nd Street 844 West Adams Street 149 New Montgomery Street 
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Plank erected, ready for finish. 
. ~— Sa ——o 







This plank solves many 
of the tough problems of 


by O U 5 | N G D ROJ b C T S Finished wall and ceiling of Plank. 


Gypsteel Gypsum Plank is a sturdy, easy-to-use, adaptable, fireproof 


construction unit, ideally suited to all types of housing . . . indi- 
vidual or group, small or large . . . for floors — roofs — partitions. 


Briefly, this Plank is a solid slab of factory-cast gypsum, 2 inches 


thick, 15 inches wide, up to 10 feet long—tongued and grooved 


just like a wood plank. 
It is highly frre-resistive ... a most important factor when GYPSTEEL 
you are figuring costs of maintenance. 










It can be sawed, cut, nailed or bored like wood. No 





detailed specifications are necessary. Gypsteel Plank is stand- 


Trade-Mark 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,854,396. Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 


ardized for easy handling, planning, ordering. 


We will be pleased to send you a booklet which gives Other U.S. and Fossign Passa Pending 
all the details about this unit. Ask for the Gypsteel Gypsum STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION 
Plank Handbook. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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T H E EDITOR’ S 


FORUM 


P. W. E. H. C. 


_ 
| uREE stockholders, two hundred million dollars, 
social purpose, a year to go, — and a new corpora- 

tion* faces festering slums, millions of unemployed, 
civic indifference. To rouse the local leaders to the 
need of replacing decayed blight with healthful hous- 
ing, Director Kohn is now swinging ‘round the circle, 
exhorting, persuading, investigating. Once under way 
the corporation can put building men to work, if 
practical projects are presented, backed by responsible 
civic groups, municipalities or housing authorities. 
The corporation itself can initiate the needed project, 
and what’s more can acquire the land, plan the project 
from pavement to penthouse, put up the buildings, 
and then rent, manage, operate and maintain them. 
Quick action is promised, for the new corporation 
eliminates many legal and financial difficulties now 
encountered. Worthy housing projects now stymied 
by lack of legislative sanctions, by landowner hold- 
outs, by lack of funds or borrowing power, can be 
pushed ahead by the omnipotent corporation. 

What will happen? And where? No one knows till 
Director Kohn gets back to Washington. But past 
performances and present policies of the Housing 
Division of the PWA indicate that P.W.E.H.C. 
sponsored projects will be: 

1. Low cost housing, — low in land cost, low in rent, 
low in land coverage, low in height, low in population 
per acre, for low-income families. 

2. Slum removal projects,-— where land prices are 
lowest, and need is greatest. 

3. Planned communities, —- housing planned as part 
of a comprehensive, long-term program of civic 
development. 

4. Locally approved,—— by civic bodies and civic 
leaders looking toward the permanent good of the 
community, as well as present reemployment. 

While empowered to do the whole job from wrecking 
to rent-sign, we do not expect to see the corporation 
using its full power and shouldering the whole burden 
of housing unless all other ways prove futile. We be- 
lieve that local projects, locally sponsored, will be 
aided to the utmost; that the corporation will co- 
operate with local planners, local architects and local 
luilders, aiding with counsel, money and federal power 
of eminent domain if necessary. The new corporation 
offers a way out to those communities which have 
come to an impasse —— a way to get work started, and 
linished. 

The corporation can end delays, push the planning, 
et men back to work, for that is the prime objective of 
the whole N.R.A. program. An impatient building 
industry awaits the actual expenditure of housing 
money for labor and materials. The new corporation 
will be judged by its ability to speed reemployment. 


_ “The Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation; particu- 
lars on page 428. 





CAN SPRING ...>? 


If winter comes, and it is here, both literally and 
figuratively, — can spring be far behind? How far? 
How long before the architect again comes into his 
own? How long before money for building will be 
available? 

Jobs on the boards are scarce; scaring up new ones 
problematical. The pot is kept warm, if not boiling, 
with a remodeling job here and a house there, a fling 
at a housing project and a try for a government 
building. Promoting projects is painful and pro- 
tracted. But architects still hope for the future. 

With the present extreme uncertainty of tomorrow's 
value for today’s loaned dollar, who dares to risk 
dollars in architecture, the ‘frozen music’’ adorning a 
frozen asset? No one, except the government itself, 
until the fear of currency inflation (or the inflation 
itself) is past. Why then this hope? 

The hope lies in the men who are working seriously 
and ceaselessly, with one purpose — to design a better 
pattern of national economic and social life. In the 
new pattern are seen new and larger opportunities for 
architects to be of service, in city planning, housing, 
recreational and cultural buildings. 

High purpose, intelligence and sincerity mark the 
men who are working out the experiments and striving 
for solutions of universal problems. 

That there will be mistakes, cul-de-sacs, wrong 
roads, delays, is inevitable for they are inherent in the 
complexity of the task and the method of trial-and- 
error which must be followed. That there are honest 
yet diametrically opposed opinions and judgments as 
to ways and means is equally inevitable, as are the 
conflicts of ideas and the clashes of interests. Yet 
these are marked by greater mutual respect and tol- 
erance than heretofore, for all are working in the same 
shadow of possible consequences. 

The pattern which is sought envisions a more 
equable opportunity for a full life for all. (The age-old 
quest.) But there is this difference from the old, — we 
are conscious of the demonstrated ability to provide 
adequately the physical necessities and the material 
adjuncts for that full life. The prime problem now 
resolves itself into establishing the basis and method 
of their distribution; the older problem was to produce 
enough to meet the elemental needs. The present 
problem is seen clearly and is being faced squarely by 
the best minds in the country — minds which are 
powerful in government, industry, labor, finance and 
the professions. 

In the concentration of brain and will on this one 
problem in its many phases, there is hope for a better 
solution than any in the past. The despondency of the 
early stages of the depression, the blind wishing in its 
depths, are giving way to determination and applica- 
tion to the task of working out and up. In this there 
is hope. 


Planet hoa 


Editor. 
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PWA IN 


Ox JULY 8 President Roosevelt named his new 
friend and cabinet intimate, Harold L. Ickes, to 
take on the job of Public Works Administrator 
along with his Interior Department secretariat. 
From that date until October 26, allocation of PWA 
funds trickled, then streamed from Washington at 
an average of $121,000,000 a week. The 110-day 
total was $2,066,247,793. 

Of the $3,300,000,000 set aside by the obedient 
Congress at its last session, $1,233,752,207 still re- 
mains to be allocated before January 1, the date Ad- 
ministrator Ickes posted as the final allotment day. 

To complete its earmarking by the new year, 
PWA will have to step up appreciably its weekly 
totals. Its volume record so far is due principally to 
lump allotments — $325,000,000 for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, $400,000,000 for roads, $200,- 
000,000 for flood control, $238,000,000 for ship 
building, $100,000,000 for the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

From now on, with the probable exception of 
$200,000,000 for the Federal Housing Corporation 
(see page 428), the allotments will be for thousands, 
not millions of dollars. From now on, money will be 
given almost exclusively to cities, towns and 
counties. 

The Record. PWA'’s troubles began at birth. It 
had organization woes surpassing those of the hur- 
riedly begot boards of War days. Congress had or- 
dered a revolutionary change in the method of 
authorizing public works. Some wanted the $3,300,- 
(00,000 split up among the 48 States with little or no 


ACTION 


control over expenditures from Washington. Others 
wanted full jurisdiction given to local administra- 
tors. The Administration as finally set up, however, 
consisted of regional advisers in ten areas with 
State Advisory Boards and State Engineers repre- 
senting Washington in each State. Wisely, the purse 
strings were held in the capital. 

Letter, telegram and newspaper squawks were 
deadening for the first few months. The deliberate 
Mr. Ickes was called ‘‘too honest for his job,’ and 
the old cry of ‘‘red tape”’ was raised by municipali- 
ties eager to put their citizens to work with Federal 
money. 

PW A seemed slowest of all to the building indus- 
try. Its first shock was the taking away of Federal 
building money for the CCC. It moaned again when 
the ship builders got a quarter of a billion, and 
again when the farmers got a hundred millions. 
Used to public works in the form of courthouses, 
post offices, and other public administration build- 
ings, it bristled with sarcasm, ‘‘ What kind of public 
works are these!"’ 

More than a billion of the three billions had been 
spent before the private architect, the private con- 
tractor, and the other components of the building 
industry had anything to cheer about. It was not 
until August 16 when $9,200,000 was set aside for 
five different low cost housing projects that builders 
partially regained their original belief that PWA 
was going to benefit them. 

Other housing loans totaling $13,590,000 fol- 
lowed. Then, on September 9, came the first ap- 
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proval of a school building project — $3,700 for an 
addition to an Albion, Indiana, school. A few days 
later, $710,000 for five schools in Augusta, Georgia. 
More schools, hospitals, prisons, town halls, mu- 
seums, libraries — public buildings of all kinds, in 
all sections of the country — began figuring in all 
announcements of allotments. Today, fully half the 
money is going into buildings. Loans and grants, in 
many instances, are for only a few thousand dollars, 
in others for millions. Some are loans, some grants, 
and some combinations. 

On October 26, the amount of money set aside for 
non-Federal building was $63,796,418. By far the 
largest portion of this is for housing —- $46,219,958. 
Schools run second with a total of $6,580,222 for 42 
different projects ranging in size from $700 for a 
school in Central Point, Missouri, to $1,198,900 for 
two schools in Buffalo, New York. 

Added to this total, $161,414,779 has been set 
aside for Federal Buildings, post offices, court- 
houses, office buildings. Most of these projects had 
already been approved by the Hoover Administra- 
tion, but appropriations were impounded in the 
general public works fund when the Roosevelt 
régime took over Washington. The combined 
total of Federal and non-Federal buildings is 
$225,211,197. 

An analysis of the approximately $250,000,000 
that has been allotted to non-Federal projects of all 
kinds supplies an answer to those who feared that 
buildings were to be shelved for waterworks and 
other engineering projects. The breakdown shows: 


$72,845,000 


Waterworks, sewers, etc. 


Buildings a in ears . ; 63,796,000 
Bridges (including $44,200,000 for New 
York’s Tri-Borough span) 54,191,000 


Roads (in addition to statutory allot- 
ment of $400,000,000 to Department 
of Agriculture for State roads) 

Miscellaneous (including $37,500,000 
for New York-New Jersey tunnel) 


15,268,000 


43,530,000 


TOTAL $249,630,000 


Partisans of building projects might still find 
cause for complaint in the 8-to-1 ratio between all 
other types of jobs, Federal and non-Federal, and 
building. But most of the large engineering projects 
and special expenditures are out of the way. AI- 
though no promise of building emphasis has been 
made by the Administrator, he did say in the Public 
\Vorks Reference Number of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM: 

‘The Administration realizes that dollars spent 
for needed buildings have a more wide-spread eco- 
nomic effect than money spent on many other types 
of projects. Therefore, in administering the public 
works sections relating to buildings we are mindful 
of the broad provisions of the act and their bearing 
on the economic status and purchasing power of the 
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millions who are dependent directly and indirectly 
on construction for their livelihood.”’ 

What this may mean can only be guessed by past 
performance. If, as Administrator Ickes has prom- 
ised, almost the entire $1,233,752,207 still to be 
allocated goes to non-Federal projects, and if the 
same ratio between buildings and non-building 
projects is maintained, private construction inter- 
ests may expect almost $500,000,000 as their share 
of PWA money from now until January 1. 

Allotments and Expenditures. The criticism 
levelers have directed most of their charges against 
the long delay between the allocation of funds and 
the actual paying out of money. The delay is cer- 
tainly existent, for less than $150,000,000 has been 
withdrawn from the Treasury. But the blame can 
scarcely be laid wholly on PWA\’s door step. 

Early in the program, when submission of projects 
to State Boards was a mere dribble, Administrator 
Ickes aimed to overcome the reticence of mayors and 
county supervisors by laying down a rule for public 
works making it possible for local groups to ask for 
money without having decided whether they were 
actually eligible, and without giving full details of 
the proposed project. The resolution said: 

‘*Resolved, That upon a prima facie showing that 
a proposed State or municipal public works project 
is socially desirable, is satisfactory from an engi- 
neering point of view, and can be financed under the 
law, the Public Works Administration may make an 
allocation of the money required for such a project 
on the condition that not later than thirty days 
after such allocation, the financial and engineering 
features of said project be worked out and a final 
contract, satisfactory to the Administrator of Pub- 
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Where little Navajos will go to school. Dene Hotso, one of the 
scores of communily center-day schools being put up with 
PWA funds for the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its program 
lo revolutionize Indian education. Mayers, Murray 4 
Philip, Architects 


lic Works, be executed, failing which the tentative 
allocation shall be without effect.”’ 

With this pointed invitation, non-Federal proj- 
ect allocations began to be made in greater amounts 

jumping from a few millions to 35 millions a 
week. But the speed gained in allocating money was 
lost in the delays of overcoming the restrictions 
placed upon States and municipalities by the provi- 
sions of State constitutions and State statutes. 

So many schools, water works, community halls, 
etc., were held at the barrier by legal intricacies that 
EK. H. Foley, Jr., assistant to PWA’s general coun- 
sel, Henry T. Hunt, made a thorough investigation 
of causes, and suggested four remedies: 

These are: 

‘It is desirable, where such a law does not already 
exist, to pass a revenue bond act. Under a revenue 
bond act the security in back of the bonds is the 
revenue from the particular project involved, which 
is thus made to pay its own way without any addi- 
tional burden to the taxpayer. 

‘Another method is to authorize cities to borrow 
from the Federal Government without regard to 
statutory debt limits, and to dispense with the 
necessity of referendum elections, notice of hear- 
ings, and other time-devouring impediments, such 
as the requirements of public sale. The so-called 
Mandelbaum Bill in New York, now constituting 
(Chapter 782 of the Laws of 1933, is an excellent 
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example of this type of legislation. In certain re- 
spects this law is ambiguous and ineffective and 
should be used as a model with care. 

‘‘A third method is to make the raising of the debt 
limit dependent on review by a State commission 
set up for the purpose. Such a law would provide 
that whenever the State commission is convinced of 
the necessity of a particular project, it may author- 
ize the municipality to incur indebtedness in excess 
of its debt limit, with the further proviso that the 
resultant indebtedness to the United States Govern- 
ment is not included in computing the statutory 
debt. Such provisions are to be found in the recent 
Rhode Island Act passed at the June, 1933, session 
constituting Chapter 2078 of the Public Works 
Laws of 1933. 

While certain of the features of this law, such as 
the review by the State Commission of all Public 
Works projects, are undesirable because of the delay 
incident to a multiple review, there is much to be 
said for not allowing municipalities to borrow in 
excess of their debt limits except where a State 
commission has first approved the loan. 

“\ fourth method, and probably the best, is 
exemplified by Chapter 26 of the Acts passed by the 
Extra Session of the General Assembly of Virginia 
in 1933. This law is in effect for a limited period of 
time and deals specifically with loans and grants 
by the Federal Administrator of Public Works to 
the counties, cities and towns of Virginia. It super- 
sedes the provisions of all inconsistent laws, general 
or special, including charters, and confers powers 
which are in addition to the powers conferred in 
other laws. Instead of being simply a revenue bond 
act or removing the specific restrictions, or raising 
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Representative PW A projects stretching from coast to coast and border to border show nearly every State sharing the $3,300,000,000 


the debt limit and going no further, the Virginia 
act accomplishes all of these results and at the 
same time sweeps away all statutory limitations on 
the issuance of bonds contained in other statutes of 
the State. It is in effect a general bond act of limited 
application complete in itself both as to powers and 
procedure.” 

Besides setting forth these general suggestions for 
unwinding the red tape that has threatened to choke 
off the flow of funds, PWA’s legal department is 
anxious to help in the framing of legislation, or in 
the formulation of procedure. It is contemplating the 
establishment of local legal bureaus to lift from the 
Washington office the burden of extricating political 
subdivisions from the tangle of State laws. 

Why Projects Fail of Approval. Despite the 
complete, clear instructions of PWA to municipali- 
ties, limited dividend and_ others 
seeking loans and grants, more than 50 per cent of 
the projects submitted have been refused serious 
examination of the lack of information 
accompanying the request. 

The principal offense is the inadequacy and 
insufficiency of data on the ability of the political 
money. Towns which have 
which have made no 


corporations, 


because 


subdivision to borrow 
exceeded their debt limits, 
provision the emergency expansion of their 
legal restrictions, request loans without giving 
thought to their ability to accept them. 

A second offense is the repeated requests for grants 


or 
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exceeding 30 per cent of the total project, even 
though the set-up states in no uncertain terms that 
grants may be made up to 30 and loans made for the 
remaining 70 per cent of the project cost. The 
government has definitely decided against altering 
this condition even though many communities have 
refused to meet these terms. Others have balked at 
paying the 4 per cent interest charged by the 
Government for its loans, even though this is a 
lower rate of interest than could be obtained from 
other lending sources. 

Another frequently repeated offense is the filing of 
incomplete plans on proposed projects. Communi- 
ties that consider themselves too poor to retain ar- 
chitects and engineers have sent in rough outlines 
of proposed developments that could not be acted 
upon because they failed to offer essential informa- 
tion. All were returned with the suggestion that 
local architects or engineers be retained to work 
up the necessary specific information. 

Still another cause for rejection was the isolated 
character of the project, wholly unrelated to future 
growth of the community. 

There was considerable political difficulty en- 
countered in the weak attitude taken by local au- 
thorities in saying ‘‘no’’ to proposals that were 
being sponsored by political bigwigs. Rather than 
risk disfavor at home, many regional directors sent 
in projects that were certain to meet disapproval b) 
Ickes and his board. This buck-passing practice 
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1 grant of $23,600 was allotted for this library in Everett, Washington; Bebb § Gould, Architects 


cost the program much valuable time. 

The Future of PWA. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that even when the total of $3,300,000,000 
is not only allocated but is actually being spent for 
yuilding projects that this sum will not be suffcient 
to become the priming force that it had been hoped 
it would be. Still at grips with the general problem of 
employment through the various activities of the 
NRA, the Government is far from satisfied with the 
progress that has been made. 

Although the consensus of all reliable agencies is 
that 2,000,000 people have been yanked from the 
rolls of the unemployed and set to work, the figure 
is not yet high enough to warrant any considerable 
rejoicing. Just what percentage of these have 
found work under PWA has not been determined. 
A nation-wide survey is in progress to find out what 


the figures are — and what they are likely to be 
when the money is actually being spent. 

The Administration uses 85 per cent as the part of 
every dollar spent that goes into wages, including 
those paid directly for building labor and those paid 
indirectly in the manufacture of materials etc. 

Because unemployment has not been checked in 
as complete a manner as had been hoped, Adminis- 
tration leaders are giving thought to the possibility 
of requesting Congress to jump the amount of money 
from $3,300,000,000, to $5,000,000,000. The Ad- 
ministrator is known to feel that when the first total 
has all been allotted by January 1, there will be hun- 
dreds of projects left over from municipalities and 
other political subdivisions which could not get 
their financial houses in order soon enough to take 
advantage of the Government’s fund. 





Largest of school appropriations, $1,198,000, went to Buffalo, N. ¥.; this and another school by D. G. MeNeil, Architect 
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NON-FEDER 


AL 


Loan, 
loan and grant, 
or both 


Neptune (sardens, Inc., Boston, hous- 


ing 

Spence Estate 
Brooklyn 

American Federation of 
ioned Hosiery Workers, 
delphia, housing 


Housing 


( ‘Oorp., 


k ull-fash- 
Phila- 


Dick-Mever Corp., New York City, 


housing 
Suburban 
son, Kan 
Corporation to be organized 
Mayor's Business Recovery 
mission, Cleveland, housing 
Euclid Housing Corp., Euclid, Ohio 
Neighborhood Assn., St. Louis, hous- 


Housing Assn., Hutchin- 


Com 


ing 

Hallet’s Cove Garden Homes, Inc., 
New York City, housing 

Hillside Housing Corp., New York 
City 

Limited WPividend Corp., Raleigh, 
~ ¢ 


to be organized by Indi 
anapolis Community Plan Commit 
Chamber of Commerce, 


( orporat Ol 


tee of the 
housing 

Albion School, Ind., school 

Jacksonville Produce Terminal, Inc., 
shipside terminal market and dock 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Augusta, (sa., school 

Oklahoma City schools, 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, school 

Springfield, Ohio, buildings 

Springfield, Il., buildings 

University of Virginia, art museum 

Tappahannock, \a., school 

Chicago, Ill., dormitory 

Board of Welfare, State of Maryland, 
remodeling prisons 


New Trier, Il., school 

lowa City, lowa, State University, 
repairs 

lowa City, lowa, State University, 


dormitory 


Concord, N. H., dormitory to State 
hospit il 

Prince (seorges County, Md.,schools 

Near Miller County, Bannell Dam, 
\lo., school 

| nion lowa S( hool 

Lohrville, lowa, municipal building 

Nelson County, Va., school 

Rocky Mount, Franklin Co., Va 
school 

Hillereek Homes Corp., Philadelphia, 
housing 


Fairfax, Va., jail building 
Portsmouth, R. | 
lola, Kan., county poor farm 
Whittingham, \Vt., school 
Clarke County, Ga., 
Boston, Mass., dormitory at 
Hospital 
Lockland 
Alma, (sa., school 
Wilson, N. C., municipal building 
Baltimore, Md., hospital buildings 
Baltimore, Md., schools 
East Moline, Ill., building at 
Hospital 
( erro (,ordo ( ©... 


op hool 


S¢ hool 
state 


(hio, school 


State 


lowa, storage build 
ing 


Everett, Wash., library 


under 
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(; 
Cy 
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ALLOTMENTS, OCTOBER 26, 1933 
Newark, N. J., airport repairs 
Shenandoah Co., Kan., school... .. . 
Dinwiddie Co., Va., schools é 
Amount R evel Te ee ail H ce De >| sh 
\ooseveilt Lerrace ousing Wevelop 
ment, San Francisco, Calif. 
$3,500,000 lena, Ill., remodel school. . , 
Medical Lake, Wash., hospital 
025,000 Vancouver, Wash., addition to high 
school ; 
Battle Ground, Wash., junior high 
845,000 school ce 
Fort Steilacoom, Wash., hospital ward 
210,000 Fort Steilacoom, Wash., commissary 
bldg. 
40,000 Columbus, Ohio, airport improvement 
Buffalo, N. Y., high school ' I 
Boscobel, Wis., community building. L 
000.000 Circle, Montana, school | 
600,000 Elbow Lake, Minn., auditorium. 
Brunswick Co., N. C., school 
500,000 Parkwater, Wash., airplane hangar 
Baltimore, Md., fire house. 
£965 000 San Francisco, Calif., buildings 
Ditto 
.184,000 Ditto 
San Francisco, Calif., bathing beach 
168,000 [wo limited dividend corporations at 
\tlanta, Ga., housing 
Clarke County, Ga., school I 
Beloit, Wis., school I 
460,000 Kansas City, Mo., municipal audi- 
3,700 torium 
Westborough, Mass., hospital | 
Merrimac Co., N. H., alms house. I 
250,000 Boston, Mass., state hospital I 
710,000 Norfolk, Miass., dormitory, State 
133,000 Prison I 
15,000 North Grafton, Mass., State Hospital  L 
7,000 Westborough, Mass., dining hall and 
78,000 kitchen I 
38,000 Manchester, Ky., high school 
12,000 \Washington, Kan., city hall 
040,500 Pullman, Wash., buildings 
Wake Forest, N. C., school 
64,000 St. Louis, Mo., hospital 
141,000 Linton, N. D., courthouse 
lowa City, lowa, buildings 
8,000 Sumas, \Wash., school 
Marshall, Mo., jail and sheriff's resi 
57,000 dence 
Sedro Woolley, Wash., hospital build- 
31.000 ing 
408 000 Randolph, Wis., building 
Salt Lake City, Utah, school | 
18.300 State of Utah, State institutions L 
3,000 (Grand County, Utah, school . 
3,000 Bannock County, Idaho, school i 
11,000 Mountain Grove, Mo., school I 
Bethel, Kan., school 
2,000 Wilkins Co., Minn., school 
\ustin, Minn., building 
290.000 Pueblo, Colo., dormitories 
50,000 Ottumwa, lowa, armory 
90.000 karnhurst, Del., poor farm 
5,500 lomah, Wis., city hall I 
1,400 Monson, Mass., storage bldg. I 
79,665 Northampton, Mass., hospital | 
Bingham City, Utah, courthouse | 
334,000 Northampton, Mass., hospital | 
50,000 kramingham, Mass., police barracks L 
27,100 l'ramingham, Mass., school | 
3.000 \mherst, Mass., building | 
135,000 Oakland, Calif., building 
124,000 Bedford Co., Pa., school 
Mansfield, Conn., school 
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THE DETAILS 


OF DETAILING 


BY HAROLD R. SLEEPER 


Co-author, 


with Charles G. Ramsey, 


of ‘Architectural Graphic Standards”’ 


A rcuitects are naturally interested in the birth 
of their ideas as expressed by the sketch drawings; 
they may show some interest in the working draw- 
ings, but here their active interest too often wanes, 
not to revive until the full size details are under way. 
However, the constant metamorphosis of our 
construction materials and methods makes it 
increasingly necessary for the forward looking 
architect to direct with understanding the making of 
middle scale details. 

This age of rapid progress and development has 
given a new import to architectural details. One 
must remember that these drawings indicate con- 
struction, materials, joinery, and dimensions for 
actual building. On these details are based the shop 
drawings, which are becoming more and more 
important with the mechanization of building 
construction. 

The young architect and many of the established 
offices proceed from small scale to large scale, step 
by step. An unusual procedure that has been tested 
by several offices for years is to study all detail at 
34 in. in pencil before the ' or 14 in. drawings have 
proceeded beyond the rough stage. This suggestion 
may seem extreme for some but if tried it will prove 
that the working drawings then can be completed 
at greatly accelerated rate and with much less 
erasing. The reason is that the large scale sections 
solve every problem in design and construction so 
definitely that the working drawings are then mere 
copies at the smaller scale. 

Accurate small scale details are profitable to the 
architect. In the first place, legible, definite and 
complete sheets will save in the cost of super- 
intendence, eliminating questions and arguments. 
Shop drawings can be more intelligently made and 
more expeditiously corrected and returned, or, they 
may need no corrections; another saving in actual 
cash. Extras will be minimized if scale details are 
explicit and accurate and the original contract bids 
will be based on facts rather than on guesses. A 
contractor will cover himself when he has to guess 
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at future details. Finally the architect's prestige will 
be enhanced with contractor, foreman, fabricator 
and client. The cost of the extra time consumed in 
preparing such details will be more than offset. 

What Scale. Equally famous as the ‘ Dough- 
nut versus Cruller’’ argument is the question of 
scale for details. Middle scale details are usually 
drawn at 34 in. or % in., the former for domestic 
work and the latter for large or monumental 
buildings where paper size would be awkward. 
Three-quarter inch scale enables more details to 
be shown clearly and is more easily read. An 
examination of shop drawings, however, shows that 
the majority are done at % in. As such drawings 
have only to show the work of one trade they 
can be done at the smaller scale without crowding. 

Detail Sources. How to start the detail is a 
question for the draftsman. Shall he drag out a half 
dozen old jobs and hope to find details similar to 
the work in hand? Shall he bring out the file of 
office plates and thumb through until he finds some 
similar details? Or shall he start his hunt in the 
library books? No one answer can be given as each 
task must be treated individually. 

However, it is dangerous to crib details unless one 
has definite knowledge of the conditions that 
brought about their use. Many details may have 
been influenced by laws, regulations, local condi- 
tions as to the availability of materials or cost of 
materials. Local methods or union rules also may 
have determined these drawings. 

A good understanding of character, locality and 
cost of the work is essential before any details are 
started. If time is short, save on research for similar 
details rather than skimping the study on the 
governing conditions. 

The sources of information regarding legal or 
technical requirements are numerous, including 
trade catalogues and manufacturers details as well 
as three or four of the well-known standard books. 
The Government, through at least three depart- 
ments and several bureaus of the Department of 
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Commerce, has valuable documents on construction 
details. All of the principal trade associations pub- 
lish standards for their own phase of building. The 
national and local fire underwriter’s codes, the 
State Labor Laws, and the building and fire depart- 
ment regulations should be examined to see just 
where they apply to the building in process. A well- 
equipped office should have all of the above publica- 
tions where they can be had as readily as possible. 
The detailer too often expects his superior to ferret 
out the governing codes and, as a result, major 
mistakes are made. Above all, read and study the 
specifications if they have been started; if not, take 
counsel with the specification writer. 

After the draftsman is thoroughly acquainted 
with the job and has discussed the specifications, he 
should list the trades that will be involved and call 
in representatives of all trades that may have any 
usual condition — in fact he will do well to call in 
experts (if any are available, and if not, salesmen) 
for all of the trades that are undergoing constant 
changes in their technique or in the materials that 
they use. At present this is true of all of the metal 
trades, of floor finishes, of all mechanical and elec- 
trical work, to mention just a few. 

Good contemporary details along with photo- 
graphs of work from representative offices should be 
filed or bound for reference. Such material is always 
welcome and frequently provides the hint that 
solves the problem in the detail on the boards. Such 
well-prepared details raise the standards of the 
profession as a whole. 

“Paper” Details. Several architects were asked 
what in their experience was the most fundamental 
fault that they found in details as produced by the 
average draftsman. The almost unanimous answer 
was that details were inconsistent; did not, 
shown, agree in plan, elevation and sections; just 
didn’t hang together. The plan might be perfect 
and the section, as such, excellent, but they didn’t 
fit; they were paper details that made execution 
impossible. To avoid errors of non-agreement 
between plan, elevation and section, get the habit of 
“following around by making small 
thumb-nail perspective sketches of items which 
have complicated intersections. The cause of such 
gross errors is largely due to the fact that too few 
draftsmen have had the advantages of working in 
shops or factories where drawings take on a reality 
not apparent in the drafting room. Those who have 
had much superintending to do are more likely to 
consider the drawing more as a means to an end 
and will avoid these errors. Fortunately the fabrica- 
tor’s shop drawings correct many a detail’s mistakes 
before they are made into sticks and stones. 

What to show and what not to show at the various 
scales is always a question. Every office has its 
established practices (which are seldom adhered to), 
every draftsman his own method (which he changes 
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with his moods). If the chief and his men can agree 
on what to indicate, then they still have the problem 
of how. Our profession has a long way to go before 
practice can be standardized. Architects hate the 
sound of that word and many feel that their preroga- 
tive is to do as they please when they please. Yet 
such an attitude is not easy for the drifting or 
itinerant slave who tries to do their bidding. 

Some offices have made it a rule to omit all mate- 
rial indications on their small scale drawings; as a 
result it becomes more necessary for such offices to 
be more careful to show materials on the larger scale 
drawings. At any event it is sound to carry the 3% in. 
material indications as far as possible with the help 
of good drawings. Such items as stone jointing, floor 
layouts, brick courses must of necessity be shown if 
the shop drawings are to follow with any hope of 
correctness. If after the work on the drawings is well 
along a shift in materials is made, then it is simpler 
to make the change on these details than on every 
plan and elevation. Materials that cannot be shown 
on the details should be cared for in the specifica- 
tions. The joining of one trade to another can be 
done only on the drawings and hence there is an 
excellent reason for solving every such problem with 
care. 

The question of who will execute the work has 
quite a bearing on the method of indication. For 
example, if one is detailing a fine interior that is to 
be built and installed by a specialist known to you 
for his fine work it is not necessary to indicate 
carefully in detail the method of joinery at every 
break. His shop drawing will do this better, in all 
probability. For this reason some of the details of 
our finest offices may seem incomplete to a man who 
has been working in an office that has had to show 
every joint or get none at all. Fashion the complete- 
ness of your details on the type of work to be done 
and the type of firm which will execute it. 

Details are seldom inked except on very large 
work where the number of copies that will be needed 
is very great. First preliminary pencil scale sketches 
are made on cheap amber or white paper; these are 
all that are needed to proceed with the working 
drawings. Later these can be assembled and ar- 
ranged, then traced and precised on heavier tracing 
paper or on tracing cloth for pencil (white). This 
cloth is not so easy to draw on as paper but the 
lasting qualities, as well as the possibilities of 
erasing, are very much greater. Poor arrangements 
and crowding of items are the curse of every sub- 
contractor and superintendent and result in puzzles 
rather than explanatory drawings. The young 
architect too often seems to concentrate on the 
saving of paper rather than on clarity. 

Now that most architects have plenty of time to 
devote to each job perhaps they will acquire the 
habit of producing more accurate, more complete, 
and more readable details. 
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Pistaniiie details since the Pharaohs’ 
foreman first sketched a lotus profile on papyrus for 
his stonecutter; details — drawn in Greek perfec- 
tion on parchment; details — scratched on stone 
block by the master craftsman of the medieval 
guild; details —today in bundles of blueprints 
dispatched to distant unknown workmen; always 
details have been the medium of translating archi- 
tectural ideas into structural realities. 

From the earliest days of architectural publish- 
ing, details of ancient and current work have bulked 
large in the subject matter of professional journals. 
But their publication, as a rule, has been fragmen- 
tary, miscellaneous; details as details and not in 
their relation to the building as a whole or related 
in style. It has remained for THE FORUM to organize 
and present details in a logical series, inaugurated 
in this issue — a series in which the houses and their 
significant details are shown together, and the 


chosen houses grouped according to their style 
derivations. Similarities, divergencies, variations 
of the same theme, forms modified by materials, 
are evident in this new way of presenting archi- 
tectural details. 

The modern way of detailing, and of using modern 
as well as time-honored materials, is shown in build- 
ings which may be classified as modern or ‘‘inter- 
national’’ in style and in those which are based on 
design forms of the more traditional models of 
former periods. Regular issues of THE Forum will 
show residential details in this Master Detail Series 
and the Reference Numbers, now published six 
times a year, will offer details related to the subject 
of the issue. The illustration of better ways of 
building, of old forms adapted to new work, of new 
solutions to the age-old problems, are made most 
useful in the form every architect employs in his 
own work DETAILS. 
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FE ONE had sufficient patience to delve into the 
archives of The New England Guild of Master 
Builders in search of authentic original working 
drawings and details used by these true architects 
(in the real sense of the word), one might be fortu- 
nate enough to run across the unpublished diary of 
one Caleb Wright Mead wherein possibly would 
be found *‘A True Exposition of the House Joinery 
of Our Time.”’ Detail drawings would be almost 
entirely lacking but the essay would give an insight 
into the subconscious mind of a rising young archi- 
tect of the Seventeenth Century. We quote the 
substance omitting many archaic English usages 
and spellings. 

‘First and foremost the apprentice in attaining 
to the art of house building must master essential 
principles of which there are several, to wit: select 
the forming of materials in such manner that they 
may best fit the uses to which they severally are 
put, endeavoring to spare undue labor in the shaping 
of material parts, for of wood is there a goodly 
quantity and sound, and of stone an abundance; 
yet be not lax in striving for perfect joinery and 
strong, using stout pegs tightly driven. So covet 
the join as to leave no crevice through which the 
weather may enter, for the join between two mem- 
bers requires great skill in the forming of each piece 
to its proper shape, a study that taxeth the mind 
and vexeth the spirit, for the perfect join hath never 
been joined to stand heat and cold, wet and dry, 
time and wear. Yet let not this discourage its quest. 

So build the wall that cold may not enter, keep- 
ing the outside thick and lapping the boarding, and 
using a blanket of woven sea-grass for warmth inside 
before placing the pine slabs for the inside wall or 
applying oak laths and lime plaster. Then will the 
wood box not often need replenishment. So too that 
the fireplace may not waste its heat, keep the ceiling 
low, that the eccupants of the room may be warm. 
So form the fireplace that heat will radiate therefrom 
to the utmost. Place the chimney in the center of 
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the house that it may serve the fireplaces of all 
the rooms. Let the slope of the roof be such that 
it may dry quickly yet not of such steepness that 
the rafters be of undue length. At the gable where 
roof and wall meet, place a board over which the 
shingles shall project enough to make tight against 
winds and weather. 

‘In all things seek first the comfort and safe- 
keeping of the dwellers in the house, and in arrange- 
ment simple with room enough but not too much. 
Think of each thing for use that it may have its 
place, that the household may be orderly in the 
keeping, and the housewife not be wearied in the 
task. So shall thy repute grow for the goodliness of 
thy houses of honest skill, in appearance comely, 
that do serve well them that dwell therein. And 
many seek thine aid that they may build 
likewise.”’ 

The keynote of these naive but sincere precepts is 
simplicity and economy, for, while the early houses 
used more lumber and heavier timbers than struc- 
ture demanded, wood was plentiful and the true 
economy was in the saving of time and labor. The 


will 


forms employed were functional, embellishment 
being usually only the craftsman’s modification of 
the structural form. The detailing of imitations of 
these early farmhouses demands an appreciation of 
the processes of wood working and a study of old 
examples to recapture their hearty spirit. 

The New England farmhouse was a straight- 
forward solution of the problem of providing the 
most comfortable living quarters by the most 
simple, direct and economical means available at 
the time. It was functional, logical, and, at the same 
time, derived from the traditions of English design 
and building practice adapted to the conditions of 
the time and place. In practice, common sense and 
honest 
durable examples of truths rediscovered and pro- 
claimed in the philosophy and principles of the new 
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ALTHOUGH Early American farmhouses abound in THE paneling and china cabinet of the dining room ex 
good examples of the simple closed-stringer type of stair, press a nice appreciation of the effectiveness of unorna 


there is ample opportunity for architectural skill in de- mented woodwork when it is well executed. It will 6: 
ling. This example with its pine-paneled enclosure noted in the detail of the cabinet on the opposite pags 
the stairs is an interesting variation on a familiar that the same consistency of design has been maintaine | 


characteristically simple and well proportioned in the kitchen as in the living areas 
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For this gardener s cottage on a Long Island estate, Roger Bullard has worked 
out a highly acceptable solution of combining a strictly Early American farm- 
house with a decidedly modern appendage in the form of a greenhouse. Of 
frame construction, the house is built of 3 in. cedar clapboards, painted an 
autumnal red, with trim, doorways, sash and greenhouse frame painted white. 
The roof is shingled and stained a dark v naihene 4 brown, and the chimney is 
of brick. For the informal es use has been made of several types of 
windows — leaded casement bays, pivoted metal and double-hung wood 
windows. All the interior walls are papered, with painted trim, and flooring 
of random width oak. With a cubage of 40,000 cu. ft., the house when built 
cost approximately 31 cents per cu. ft., and could be replaced today for con- 
siderably less than that 
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THE ONE-STORY 
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ROPERLY speaking, there is of course no style 
which can be given the name as written above, but 
there is a tvpe of house which the title describes 
Though the period of the detail may vary from the 
simplicity of the mid-Seventeenth Century Colonies, 
through the subtle grace of the American Georgian 
to the bold classic of the Federal, they all have one 
common distinguishing feature the roof line is 
low, coming just above the first story. The houses 
may even be more than one story or a story-and-a- 
half high, as the house from Tennessee illustrates. 
But this is exceptional and is possible only because 
of the slope of the lot which allows three stories in 
a house which appears to be but one story and 
attic. 

There are purists who cling to the belief that no 
design can be really worth while unless the prece- 
dent for every detail and every molding can be found 
to date within a well defined “ period.’”’ Happily for 
the progress of architectural design, there are fewer 
and fewer of the archaologic sticklers. It is both 
possible and preferable that the designer catch the 
spirit of a style and then interpret it freely, mod- 
ifying and adapting the forms which have come 
down through the old examples and creating new 
forms in harmony of scale and feeling. 

Of course such a theory of design is rank “reac- 
tionaryism’’ to the new era architects mod- 
ernists, internationalists, functionalists, structur- 
alists, nudists, intelligists to whom designing in 
any so-called style is an anathema and even a 
crime. But while the new idea and the new wsthetic 
are percolating into the minds of the public, the 
prospective home owner (if any) still is sentimental 
enough to think that he (or probably she) likes the 
charm and grace of the ‘‘Colonial’’ house, and is 
even willing to spend a little of the building budget 
for a molding the only function of which is to cast a 
pleasing shadow or to enframe an opening. 
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So, rather than assuming the arduous task of 
educating the prospective client to the realities of 
life (architecturally speaking), and with cold logic 
proving the desirability of pure unadorned structure 
as a concrete expression of intellectual and corporeal 
superiority and ‘‘the best for all,”’ many an architect 
is taking the easier road and aiding and abetting 
the client in his emotional vearnings for a home 
such as he (or she again) has dreamed of. “My 
little grey home in the west’? was probably a one- 
story Colonial, and many an architect would prefer 
to humor the whims of the dreamer and give him 
the charm of the Colonial instead of prescribing 
the functional which will soon be the fashionable. 
After all, the building of a home is more of a senti- 
mental journey than an intellectual adventure to 
most home builders, and the fact remains that 
Colonial, even in its worst forms, signifies Home to 
the general public. 

Although the details of the type of house under 
consideration can be varied within wide limits, 
there are certain characteristics which it is essential 
to maintain. To preserve the predominant character 
of the house, it must hug its site; be set as close to 
the ground as possible. The first floor level should 
be as near grade as practicable and never more 
than two feet above it. The three examples chosen 
are good illustrations of this point. It is also ad 
visable to keep the roof line or cornice low, prel 
erably at about the level of the first floor ceiling 
If it is higher, a broad frieze will help to bring the 
line down optically. 

Another characteristic which is essential is that 
of the large unbroken roof surface. If there must be 
dormers, as in the Tennessee house, they should be 
as small as practicable so that the roof will remain 
a dominant feature of the composition. A long con 
tinuous dormer, for instance, will entirely alte 
the house so that it will be merely one of those non- 
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descript houses which fill our suburbs. To get cross 
ventilation in the bedrooms, it is frequently advis- 
able to have the dormers at the back of the house. 
In this way the unbroken roof is preserved on the 
front. Dormers usually harmonize best if their roof 
pitch is the same as that of the main roof. We are 
speaking of the pitched roof, not of the gambrel, 
for the Dutch Colonial type of house will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent issue. Shingles of wood or 


slate are appropriate roof materials but standing 


seam metal roofs offer possibilities, especially when 
the architectural detail is derived from the Federal 
period. The rake mold should always be of the ut- 
most simplicity; a single narrow board is best for 


most one-story houses, unless the other detail is 
more elaborate. 

The chimney is an important consideration also. 
In squat simplicity it is an integral part of the 
composition and must echo and enhance the mass 
of the house itself. A thin, wiry or too tall chimney 
immediately creates the impression that it is a 
handle by which the house can be picked up and 
rung like a bell. A central chimney, sturdy in 
proportion, is usually best although end chimneys 
can be used successfully. 

The exterior details will depend of course on the 
scale of the house, but simplicity should be the 
keynote, as a rule. Even the door and its enframe- 
ment should not be and it is 
stretching a point to use such motives as a broken 


over elaborated, 


or scroll pediment. To employ the more elaborate 
motifs of the late (eorgian for a house of this type 
requires especially skillful handling, for one is 
likely to produce the effect of ‘‘too much architec- 
ture for the size of the house.’ Restraint marks the 
good design 

The decorative feature of the facade is usually 
the door and its enframement, creating an air of 
welcome. Transom lights or side lights, or both, are 
usually a necessary as well as an attractive feature 
of the entrance. Fan lights are not as well adapted 
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to the one-story as to the two-story house, for the 
curve of the fan may come too close to the cornice 
and give an unpleasant optical bend or sag to the 
center of the facade. The door itself may be made 
interesting in pattern and panel, and even in color, 
though 98 per cent of houses of this tvpe have all 
doors and trim painted white. 

The most successful of the one-story Colonial 
houses have no entrance porches, and probably 
more houses of this type have been ruined by 
injudicious porches than by any other one feature. 
A porch breaks up the unity of the wall composi- 
tion. Occasionally one finds a simple enclosed entry 
or vestibule successfully incorporated in the design. 

Windows are almost universally double-hung 
with muntins dividing the sash into comparatively 
small panes in keeping with the scale of the house. 
The double-hung window, characteristic of all 
(seorgian work, has the advantages of comparative 
weather-tightness, ease of opening and adjustment, 
and simplicity of screening, shading and curtaining. 
Casements, however, may be entirely fitting if the 
house simulates the early American. Of the detailing 
of windows and window frames, there is no end, but 
some of the examples shown throughout the present 
series deserve close study for their adaptability to 
specific conditions and effects. 

The interior details of this type of house do not 
have any marked characteristics that differentiate 
them from other Colonial If the central 
chimney is used, the large fireplaces are the focal 
points of the main rooms. The fireplace wall is 
frequently most effectively pine-paneled, simply or 
elaborately, whether or not the other walls are left 
plastered. Cabinets, shelves and cupboards add 
interest without detracting from the importance of 
the fireplace. Corner cupboards frequently grace 


houses. 


the dining room. 

The treatment of upstairs rooms offers oppor- 
tunities for ingenious solutions of the sloping ceiling 
problem with useful built-in closets and chests. 
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rambling type of Early American farmhouse, as illustrated 
1est house for a Connecticut country estate, is one that finds 
3cceptance among those who dislike the confining tendencies 
similiar square plan. Although room requirements for self- 
houses would alter its character, this house has an openness 
nerally adaptable to country-suburban life. 
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THE once marked distinctions between Southern 
and New England Colonial houses have, like the 
diferences of political opinion between the two 
sections, largely disappeared in the adaptations of 
the styles today. One frequently finds a Down East 
house with a Southern accent, and equally often a 
Southern house with a Boston broad ““A.”’ A satis- 
fying blending of the two is found in this house by 
Barber & McMurry, which in its plan bespeaks good 
Tennessean hospitality, but which has details, such as 
its entrance doorway, of noble New England an- 
cestry. Built of brick with white painted wood trim, 
and slate roof, the house is planned to take full ad- 
vantage of its sloping site. The modified formality 
which marks the exterior is sustained throughout the 
interiors 
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THE story-and-a-half Colonial house of Massachusetts has 


found its way into every State — almost every county 


in a wide variety of forms, but usually most successful 
when its adaptation sticks close to the simplicity of the 
original. Such a successful adaptation has been made by 
Joseph D. Leland in this small house which is a part of a 
community designed by the firm for a Boston suburb 
The walls are of wood shingles stained weather gray, and 
the roof is of fireproof composition shingles. Pine is used 
generously throughout the interiors, for trim and incidental 
paneling. In the living room (see details on page 375) 
the wood beams are left exposed. The walls are painted 
throughout. The house follows the general square plan of 
the early Eighteenth Century, with the center chimney 
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THE ENGLISH 


BY LEWIS 


ES THE classification of architectural styles for a 
home, it has been a custom, both lay and profes- 
sional, to designate by the name of a country all 
types and kinds of buildings that have been pro- 
duced within its boundaries. Hence, we can call this 
half-timber work ‘‘ Early English.’’ The confusion 
in style nomenclature, the lack of historical knowl- 
edge on the part of the designer, and the mistakes 
made in the selection of harmonious details, are 
responsible for numerous houses that might better 
have been attempted in a more easily construed 
style of architecture. 

There has been a too conglomerate use of all the 
types of construction and a too varied use of mate- 
rials, giving the impression that the designer wished 
to use all the details he knew on one house. The 
results consequently are startling, and when com- 
pared with the rationally constructed originals show 
a decadence in design that is most unfortunate. 

This article will briefly cover a few points relating 
to English work based on precedents erected before 
the Eighteenth Century; work that we are accus- 
tomed to call picturesque, in contrast to the more 
formal design of the later era. 

To my knowledge, no evidence has been found to 
lead us to believe that these pre-Eighteenth Century 
builders were consciously making their houses 
picturesque. They merely followed the trend of the 
times, and as usually at least a century elapsed be- 
fore a pronounced change in details became the 
fashion the builders had ample time in which to 
correct errors of design or proportion, and to de- 
velop the full possibilities of their type of structure. 

As communication was difficult, roads bad and 
the transportation of materials practically impos- 
sible, sectional styles were developed and the mate- 
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rials used in construction were those of the locality. 

Therefore, in the chalk districts, which lay near 
the sea, the houses were of chalk rubble, well plas- 
tered with a natural plaster, and washed with a 
natural lime wash, and the roofs were of a reed or 
marsh rve thatch. In the Cotswolds, stone, easily 
worked and quite soft, was a simple material for 
walls, and this also could be split into roof slabs. 
The country around London produced little stone, 
but the timber in the ample forests was available. 
As there was clay in the neighborhood, brick and 
tile were almost universally used for masonry. 

The results are ‘‘More English than England”’ 
and lead one to wish for a more studious considera- 
tion in the use of the details of this era. 

A natural question that is asked many times is 
‘What are the advantages of the English style? | 
like the informality, the homelike appearance, but 
have they an advantage over the formal styles?’ 
| believe the answer is entirely one of personality. 
To live with the surroundings that are the char 
acteristics of a Tudor or Jacobean house, one should 
feel at home with the style and prefer it to a more 
formal environment. 

The actual advantages of the informal English 
house over a formal style are very apparent. The 
flexibility of plan and the disposition of rooms can 
be developed irrespective of the symmetry of the 
facade. Gables can be placed practically at will to 
give ample window space, and short extensions 
permit rooms with three exposures. Bay windows, 
the desire of every housewife, are an asset, and not 
the liability they prove in a formal design. 

If properly built and with good materials, there 
is less maintenance on a house designed in the early 
English manner for the natural aging enhances its 
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appearance. The exterior woodwork, once it has 
been thoroughly treated, should be allowed to 
weather, and the sash needs but little paint. 

The interiors of these houses also require little 
renovating. The slate and tile floors, which look 
better bare of rugs, and the plank oak floors, which 
cannot discolor, are very practical. The oak wood- 
work is not easily marred by an errant Kiddie-car 
or vacuum cleaner. Barring mishaps, the wavy and 
glazed plaster looks as well after a generation of 
use, possibly better. 

Due to the development of a practical rolling 
screen, the old problem of the interference of hinged 
screens with draperies is non-existent. The flexi- 
bility in grouping casement windows also permits 
decorative effects both inside and out that one 
cannot achieve in the formal house. 

However, there are many pitfalls in designing a 
house such as we are discussing, and the inexperi- 
enced designer and builder will learn them to his 
sorrow . 

The large and stately chimney stacks, so char- 
acteristic of this picturesque style, may leak at 
every break and joint, and the use of lead or copper 
with a lavish hand at critical points is therefore 
absolutely necessary. 

The older houses had thicker walls, as the lime- 
mortar masonry had not the strength of our mod- 
ern portland cement. In our thinner walls we are 
compelled to put flashings over all windows and 
openings. 

Half-timber is potentially a very sieve, but if 
constructed with the idea of inviting the water 
through it, and then providing for its exit, no harm 
will result. In Europe it is found that timber prop- 
erly treated before erecting has lasted for centuries, 
provided there is no place for absorbing the water. 

Half-timber should be at least two inches thick to 
prevent splitting, curling and pulling away. If this 
heavy timber work is flashed at all horizontal points 
and backed up by the use of heavy waterproof felt 
on the sheathing, little trouble will occur (see detail, 
page 383). The wood will naturally shrink from the 
brick or stucco, but after a few summers the wood 
will have completed its shrinking and repointing will 
close the joints. 
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The least expensive exterior finish is of course 
stucco on concrete on cinder block. The advance in 
the manufacture of waterproof stucco allows the 
construction of an impervious surface, and if the 
walls inside are furred, no leakage troubles will 
develop. However, except for small structures or 
houses that belong to the glorified cottage style, 
stucco surfaces are hard to treat. In the portion of 
England that produces such houses, these are usu- 
ally of one or one-and-one-half stories and ramble 
around the barnyards and along the village streets, 
with the contrast of low walls and high roofs, 
making them cling to the very earth. 

If a house must of necessity be a full two-and-one- 
half stories in height, the problem is more easily 
solved in stone or half-timber, combined with either 
brick or stucco. 

Another difficulty in adapting the rural English 
details to our modern conditions of living is that of 
low ceilings. Presumably for ease in heating, the 
ceilings were unusually low, considerably lower than 
we are accustomed to and prefer. Also the windows 
are individually much smaller in dimension. In fact 
the scale of some of the best examples of old work 
is so small that it is extremely difficult to retain the 
charm of the old proportion when similar details 
are used today. 

Another subtle and elusive point is that these 
older details are more in the nature of handicraft 
than of architecture, and to observe where crudeness 
ends and skill is displayed requires the highest 
form of discrimination in design. I have found that 
mere drawings and details are not enough for their 
execution, and personal direction in the use of the 
tools themselves is necessary. The older craftsmen 
very seldom brought their woodwork or stone to the 
perfect finish of the later periods, and their uncanny 
skill in stopping at the right time is one of the most 
difficult traits to instill into modern craftsmen, but 
understanding supervision gets results. 

In no other style is it possible to use the great 
welcoming fireplaces that are possible in‘ working 
with this period, and to envision a ‘‘Great Hall”’ in 
any other form of precedent is almost unheard of. 
And old oak can never assume such character as it 
does when used in the Tudor and Jacobean manner. 
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the adaptability of English precedent 
of the Tudor and Elizabethan periods to 
American conditions is splendidly dem- 
onstrated by this house designed by 
Lewis Bowman. Particularly noteworthy 
is the appropriateness of the style to the 
setting, for the flexibility in planning 
utilizes to the full the natural advantages 
of the topography of the site. Every 
convenience for modern living is pro- 
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Sone half-timber and stucco are here 
used with understanding and straight- 
forward simplicity. The arched porch 
looks out over a terrace some ten feet 
below, as shown in the view at right 
This, combined with the flagged terrace 
in the foreground, makes an ideal spot 
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Frain the portico (in view at left) one 
looks down into this protected but 
open terrace which lies below the first 
floor level. In the treatment of this 
facade, with its reminiscent overhang 
and the irregular fenestration, the pos- 
sibilities of ingenious treatment offered 
by the style are fully realized 
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THE inherent freedom of the E nalish half-timber house i 
its greatest charm, and its gravest danger. It can go further 
wrong than any other type of house in the hands of ar 
incompetent designer. In this residence by Lawrence 
Licht, we have an example of free use of materials in 

liberal interpretation of the style The walls are stucc 

brick clapboard and shingle with stone trim around the 
entrance, and yet all compose into an attractive facade 
The roof 1S shingled Batten shutters, leaded casement 
windows, and rough finished wood posts supporting the 
side porches complete the composition The interiors are 
finished in complementary fashion Oak floors are used ir 


the major rooms and halls. The living room walls, one of 

which is presented in detail on page 391, are plastered 

and painted white. A colorful scenic paper covers the 

walls of the dining room, and the bedroom walls and 

—s 7 halls are papered and glazed. The house has a cubica 
| content of 40,800 cu. ft. and could be built today for les: 


than 40 cents per cu. ft 
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THE MODERN 


BY WILLIAM 


iE SEEMS curious that an architect can be a Co- 
lonial specialist and get along amicably with his 
English or French Provincial colleagues, or on 
the other hand, can climb the ladder by Gothic 
rungs and still have lunch with a Georgian friend. 
But the moment an architect lines up with the 
moderns, he becomes a man apart. 

Perhaps that is because we moderns are a loqua- 
cious lot. We enjoy theorizing, and can find no bet- 
ter subject for it than modern design. After all, we 
must have felt pretty strongly about it or we would 
never have renounced the traditions for a style that 
until recently has been profitless. 

I am no less firmly convinced than I was of the 
inherent rightness of modern architecture, but | 
seem to have grown less outspoken about it — since 
I find it almost impossible to discuss its theories 
without comparisons. I have no desire to step on the 
toes or any other*part of the anatomy of my col- 
leagues, no more than I desire them to do the same 
to me. And so, without apologizing for modern 
architecture, but for my speaking about it, I submit 
for clinical consideration a few of the principles that 
govern our office practice. 

Despite all that has been written about modern 
design, it is still generally believed that walls of 
glass, flat roofs, and tubular furniture are the sum of 
modern architecture. In reply to which I am forced 
to recall the old saying about not seeing the woods 
for the trees. 

Modern architecture is not merely the dogmatic 
acceptance of certain forms and materials, but 
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springs from an attitude of mind —- a philosophy, if 
you choose, concerned with human life and human 
needs. | am well aware that all architecture is re 
ported to be springing from the same source —— but 
so far as I can determine, the philosophy of tradi- 
tional architecture does not lay the same emphasis 
upon the manner of living as it does upon patterns 
of design and adaptations of old plans. 

Modern architecture not only emphasizes the 
habits of living and the necessity of increasing the 
workability of a house. That is its raison d etre. 

Design procedure is far different in modern ar- 
chitecture than it is in traditional work. There are 
no heavily documented volumes of the past per- 
formance of others to supply the germ of an idea. 
Before a line is drawn, the modern architect must 
psychoanalyze his clients. He must encourage him 
to think about the way he lives, not the kind of house 
he would like to live in. 

The modern architect must know many more 
things besides how large the family is, the ages of its 
members, the income of the household, and the 
hobbies of the master, mistress and children. In ef- 
fect, the modern architect has his clients fill out a 
revealing questionnaire, which might in 
instances contain such questions as: 

Is the family a lazy one? The master? The mis- 
tress? 

How tall is each member of the family? 

Do they strew their clothes about the place? Are 
they orderly? 

How intimate is the relationship between father 
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and son, mother and daughter, father and mother? 

What type of friends do they have? How often 
and how do they entertain? 

The questions continue. At the conclusion the 
architect has a complete picture of living conditions 
in the household. How else could a plan that works 
be developed? Or a house that works be built? 

Without consideration of anything but the kind 
of space that will most successfully house the activi- 
ties of that family, and create the kind of atmosphere 
that their tastes dictate, the plan is worked out. 
Having no arbitrary restrictions, the room sizes and 
sequence can be shaped to answer perfectly the 
indicated requirements. Corridor spaces can be 
reduced to a minimum, and each room can be given 
the orientation it demands. There are no conces- 
sions to anything but efficiency and convenience in a 
modern house plan. 

The evolution of the exterior from the plan need 
not be arbitrary. Houses need not look like blocks 
because large square rooms are required. But decora- 
tion in the sense of ornamentation not integral with 
utilitarian purpose is definitely not a part of the 
modern architectural scheme. It is futile to discuss 
the zsthetics of modern architecture. I have seen 
modern work that was zsthetically satisfying to me, 
and I have seen modern that is, to borrow a descrip- 
tive word from Mr. Cram, “incorrigible.” | would 
say, off hand, that it is more difficult to work out an 
acceptable modern design, perhaps only because of 
the freedom with which it can be handled. For the 
same reason, it is possible to obtain greater effec- 
tiveness. 

People seem to have an idealistic, romantic atti- 
tude toward the country. Houses must appear to 
have grown, not to have been built. This humility 
toward nature is becoming but anachronistic. Man 
is grateful to nature for the shelter she has pro- 
vided. But if he has been able to construct superior 
shelters, is there any need to pretend that they are 
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gifts of nature and not accomplishments of man? 

There is little use in pretending that a house is 
part of a landscape. 

And while I am firmly of this opinion, I have an 
equally firm belief that modern houses can _ be 
planned to give externally (for this relationship in 
traditional architecture is mostly external) the same 
sympathetic relationship. Furthermore, with the 
increased flexibility of mass, modern houses can be 
adapted much more easily to a landscape than a 
house with traditional form and mass limited by 
customs. 

Certainly their orientation to gain full advantage 
of the surrounding country can be increased; and 
certainly modern houses, with their large window 
areas and terraces bring the country into a closer 
relationship with the house than the romantic stone 
piles with their small mullioned windows. 

As for the interiors, modern architecture is in- 
terested in the dust mop, as well as in the comfort 
and tastes of the occupants. It believes that smooth 
surfaces, and the elimination of dusty cornices and 
moldings are more to be desired than the doubtful 
charm of certain precedented interiors. 

Modern architecture, furthermore, insists on 
architectural furniture. The architect who designs a 
house and leaves it barren of places to sit down, 
places to sleep, tables to use, and intelligently 
located lighting fixtures is not an architect at all. An 
architect must leave behind him when the building 
is turned over to the owners a place to live, not a 
shell that has to be converted into a house. 

And finally, modern architecture is economical. 
Given two houses, one modern and the other in any 
traditional style, both offering as nearly the same 
habitation facilities, both of comparable cubage and 
area, and the modern house will be less expensive to 
build. It simplifies construction methods and uses 
standards to obtain reduced costs resulting from 
large scale orders. 
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DESIGNERS of modern houses invariably lay emphasis 


upon the manner of living as being the key to the type of 


plan, and the general treatment of interior space. In the 
hills outside Los Angeles, Richard Neutra has evolved this 
house for a couple who, while sharing hospitality, ‘tend 
toward a contemplative enjoyment of life, and who have 
an appreciation of ‘a natural existence based on a modern 
scientific conception of what ‘natural’ means. It is a part 
of a hillside colony, all the houses in which have been, or 
will be; designed by Richard Neutra. All the buildings 
including a kindergarten and community hall, are of the 
same general architectural character and construction and 
units in a community planned for privacy and freedom of 
living. The “wood chassis’’ construction has been so 
competently and logically evolved that its details, as 
shown, merit careful study 








IN THE construction of this house, as well as in the 
others in the colony, Richard Neutra has employed a 
standardized wood chassis, with continuous trusses 
above and below the continuous steel casement 
window sash. Large slabs, composed of wood shav- 
ings and portland cement, steam-compressed, and 
coated with a heat-reflecting aluminum foil, provide 
lightweight, fireproof walls of high insulating value. 
Full information on the character of construction is 
included in the details on the opposite page 
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THREE typical interiors illustrate the uni- _— 
formity and simplicity of design. Top, the bal 
corridor leading to the bedrooms; center, 4 : 

corner of the living room, and below, a em 


corner of the kitchen. All interiors are of 

cane fiber insulating lath covered with | 
pumicite coating and washable fabrics. The 
flooring is battleship linoleum on felt. Door 

casings and picture molds are metal, and the 

lighting is built into the ceiling. All furni- 

ture, day and night couches, desks and | 
drawer sets are consistently architectura 
in character, built in under the original 
contract 
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STEEL and concrete, which have contributed so 
much to the flexibility of commercial building plan- 
ning, are sometimes called upon to do the same for 
modern residence architecture. Such a system of con- 
struction seemed best for this house of irregular 
form designed by Howe & Lescaze in Connecticut. 
It is intended for summer occupancy and occasional! 
winter visits. The house is situated on a hilltop, sur- 
rounded by wooded areas, with a fine view to the 
south 





THE wall construction consists of steel framing with 


paperback mesh covered with cement stucco for the ex- 
terior, and 1% in. cork plastered and painted for the in- 
teriors. A 2 in. concrete slab poured over wire mesh forms 
the floor and roof construction. The steel casement sash 
are set in angle frames and welded to the structural fram- 
ing. The general interior finish is a flat oil paint, with flush 
steel tan doors and no trim. Except in living room, hall and 
stairs, which have cork floors, the flooring is linoleum. 
The interior stairs are of structural steel, cork covered 
with aluminum nosings 
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IN MODERN houses, where the familiar dictum of form 
following function is strictly obeyed, the method of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory composition evolves naturally from the 
plan and gives abundant latitude to the designer. Here in 
the house for a headmaster of an English country school, 
Howe & Lescaze have obtained the desired effect by 
effective contrasts — long sweeps and a few curved 
surfaces. Outdoor living spaces and terraces are amply 
provided. Similarly the coloring is a contrast of blue and 
white. Two 41% in. brick walls, 3 in. apart, fastened to- 
gether with galvanized ties, make an efficient wall con- 
struction. Floors and terraces are concrete slabs. Absence 
of trim — an almost inevitable characteristic of modern 
design — marks the interiors, which are as simple in form 
as the exterior, all wardrobes, closets, bookcases, doors, 
etc., being flush. The windows, grouped for maximum 
light where light was desired, are steel casement, swing- 
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MODERN architecture has invaded lowa. Just outside 
Des Moines, Amos Emery has recently completed this 
house, which is unusual in plan, design and construction 
Dining room, kitchen and bedrooms are concentrated on 
the first floor, with a penthouse living room, flanked by 
terraces on the second floor. Particularly noteworthy is the 
ingenious and practical planning of the separated, but ad- 
joining, sleeping and dressing rooms. The house is built of 
concrete ashlar blocks painted with a white cement 
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paint. Open light-weight steel joists support the second 
floor, and the roof is constructed of wood sheathing in- 
sulating with a rock wool fill. The walls of the dining room 
and hall are painted in blue and silver bands directly on 
the concrete blocks. All other interior walls are papered, 
over insulating board nailed into the concrete. The ceiling 
treatment of living room, dining room and halls is an 
aluminum finished wallboard. Carpet covers all floors ex- 
cept in the living room which has tile flooring 
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IN WHAT is probably the first modern house in Massachusetts, Eleanor Raymond of the firm of 
Frost & Raymond has designed a house that demonstrates particularly well one of the frequently 
sounded virtues of the style — the adaptability of the house to the landscape, as a setting and for 
the opportunity which its terraces and open areas give the occupants to enjoy the landscape 
Departing from usual construction methods, Miss Raymond has built the house of matched rough- 
sawn cedar boarding, the joints being sealed for waterproofness. The boarding is painted gray 
green, against which stands out the bright red of the door, railings and posts supporting the roof of 
the open passage. Due to reduction in size from the original plan (shown in dotted lines), the flue 
of a chimney had to be brought out at the corner of the porch. The interiors are utterly simple in 
form, all moldings are omitted and flat, smooth surfaces are characteristic. Interesting elements in the 
decoration are the white birch paneling in the living room, painted sandalwood in color, and the 
lacquer-red linoleum floor in the kitchen 
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IN keeping with the unit of design, interior 
details as well as the mass of the house 
emphasize the horizontal rectangle, as 
shown here in the living room fireplace, 
windows, bookcases, and incidental fur- 
nishings. The coloring is green, blue-green, 
lacquer red and black 


Flush doors and built-in equipment, two 
frequent marks of modern interiors, are 
illustrated in the entrance hall. It opens 
directly into the living room, unseparated 


by a door. The walls and ceilings are 


painted blue-green 
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A WELL-MADE booklet, in the good style to which 
The Forum is becoming accustomed, informs me 
that the men who made the New York Skyline have 
designed a house for me. Eight houses — exactly 
from which, by code-word, I may order one, or order 
two. If not direct, then from my local architect. 

I may take my choice of the eight houses as a 
‘modern”’ home is seen by the tall skyscraper minds 
of New York City: the minds of eight of the men 
who have covered the skyscraper bones of the engi- 
neer with a good many million tons of much too 
much flesh. 

These architects, in good standing with the A.I.A., 
may not advertise. No, but they may be advertised. 
And why not Macy’s? From functioneer faces to 
tail-pieces the department stores are now willing 
where the academies are rot. And wherever any- 
thing modern goes they are rot. 

I remember standing up before a jammed crowd 
at ‘‘that Sears and Roebuck’s’’ department store 
last summer on the occasion of the exhibit of Phil. 
Johnson's traveling ‘‘Punch and Judy”’ for Euro- 
pean modernism, because the Art Institute and the 
Museums were willing to be unable. 

The show had proceeded from the Moscow of 
Modern Art to tour the U.S.S.A. I received two 
hundred and fifty dollars as my share of the ‘‘come- 
down.”’ So we are all ‘‘come-downs.”’ We are in the 
department store at last for better or for worse and I 
don’t see how it could be worse. 

Dignified by The Forum is this latest department 
store event. Between a self portrait and a small tail- 
piece of a master work utterly otherwise we see the 
plan and a photograph of a model of some “ For- 
ward”’ house. To distinguish the ‘‘ Forward”’ houses 
from each other they have been differentiated as 
‘Hospitality ”’ ‘‘Outdoor’’ — ‘‘Sun”’ ‘Next 
Year’’ — ‘‘Common Sense”’ Ground” — “‘Gar- 
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den” and ‘‘ Individual": good code words in the 
accepted advertising manner. The code words might 
be more appropriate but are interchangeable except 
the last which seems to have little or no application 
anywhere and is therefore ideal for the purpose. In 
fact these colleagues of mine, obviously, definitely 
are high up in the air where modern architecture is 
concerned. Each would need only twenty-five to 
forty thousand dollars to functioneer any house at 
all. And they must see what the modern house looks 
like from high above and far away. Their little 
‘‘come-downs”’ do resemble somewhat the cliches 
with which our department stores are becoming 
familiar as ‘‘ modernistic.”’ 

But, ‘‘ Hospitality ’’ for instance, is just a Colonial 
house with the shingles left off and the corners 
wrecked to cover a plan that wastefully chases 
around a big central stairway to an utterly banal 
conclusion. 

Better stick to the Telephone Company, Ralph! 

‘‘OQutdoor’’ may be a proper name for a house 
that by elevation doesn’t seem in the least to belong 
there except as a clumsy intrusion in which none of 
the three stories belong together. The plan would 
be better but for the incident of dining with a big 
pier between the eyes, or should I say, square in the 
esophagus? Blind walls are perhaps best for a dress- 
ing room, too? Anyhow they are no bar to the use of 
floor space in a skyscraper except for toilet purposes. 
But I admire the ‘‘nothing-for-a-top’’ skyscraper, 
Ray. Your little tail-piece. 

As for ‘‘Sun’’ —- Sunny Harvey's house — I like 
“Sun” best because it affectionately leans toward 
the sort of thing that has grown up in my own mind 
as a more modern type of exterior. But the plan is a 
wall-and-window plan. That is to say, an old- 
fashioned plan. A glorified pantry like Harvey's may 
blind the wall of a dining room and in many houses 
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one does do work with one’s back to the light. The 
antecedent likeness of the architect shows keen eyes 
but, like the one who would try to live in this house, 
he must see from the top down. Too far away, 
Wiley? 

We arrive at ‘‘Next Year’’ to find a house that 
‘defies all the scourges that a house is heir to”’ 
except the one touch that makes the whole world 
kin. | mean vulgarity. Van has seen homes similar to 
this one but has never seen one that showed a ro- 
tund backside to the passer-by more deliberately. 
To make the effect perfect the watercloset should 
change places with the washbowl. 

Here, backed by huge green pylons, we have the 
originality usually achieved by the eclectic who 
would differentiate. Stick more closely to your pre- 
cedents, Van! And watch your scale. 

What better name to disarm criticism at the out- 
set than ‘‘Common Sense?’’ Great crimes have been 
committed in that name? But Ely’s house is no great 
crime, it is just a ‘“‘little’’ house, he says, but must 
think so only because he builds so many huge loft- 
buildings. This little primrose invites you to “bust 
in’’ between the garage and the lavatory into a 
‘Hall.”’ Is a Hall common sense in any small house? 
I ask you. Also, I am sorry I ever started the wrap- 
around corner window on its international career. 
It makes nonsense here. But, Ely, you know your 
women — that good second floor is proof. 

If we may have a Ground-hog why not a “‘ Ground 
House’’ with someone in it “‘before it is built” 
yes, but preferably someone wise enough to escape 
before it is under way. 

What a conception skyscraperites must have of a 
‘limited income” in this plot 150 x 100 — 150 ft. on 
the street. And there where the buzz wagons all live 
happily together in the family circle. One mass and 
one harmony achieved by Harmon. A good old- 
fashioned plan but for this noisy innovation. And 
for this plan a good old-fashioned exterior. A per- 
formance as recklessly conservative as this one 
shows modern architecture still sound (and little but 
sound) at the core. A safe man, indeed, Art! 

The ‘‘Garden House”’ is no mere place for tools 
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and the hose, nor for tea. No, it is a place for a 
proper New England family that hates the country 
but is forced to live there. Were it not for bathrooms 
and garage this sanctuary would be Tradition, in- 
violate. The world does move, somewhat, however, 
and Mr. White says he moves with it. Why then 
does he leave his ‘‘ Forward”’ house behind him? The 
Colonial “ tradition’’ splits the house in the center; 
as to the right so to the left. No reflexes — they.are 
defection. No eclectic and proud of it should ever 
tantalize progress, Mr. White! 

Finally the house ‘‘ Individual.’’ And a good idea, 
too. ‘‘ Individual’’ — if possible. In plan this house 
is somewhat so. In exterior we have here a sad case 
of mixed personality struggling, finally, with five 
style complexes. An ingenious plan, this, by 
Schultze. But somewhere down the line, even before 
that undigested terrace enters, the correlation that 
is architecture is missed. Here are too many sides 
periphery too great. And Leonard — your self-con- 
fessed ‘‘semi-modern’’ is automatically non-in- 
dividual. Any semi is so and you should know it. 

However, it was Bernard Shaw who once said one 
might do anything if only one talked strongly 
enough the other way and one might say anything 
provided what one did was strongly enough the 
opposite. It would so seem throughout this topical, 
tasteful and tidy little advertisement for the New 
York Skyline — The Forum standing by. 

In no single instance is the thought of an organic 
architecture felt in the plan of any one of the houses. 

‘“Modern”’ remains a matter of ‘‘styling’’ an 
exterior for some plan or other. 


Dear boys — your senior speaking — why not go 
back to eclecticism and, safely, stay there? You do 
not know what lies beneath the countenance of an 
organic architecture and you wouldn't like it if you 
did know because you couldn't use it. Had you this 
inner experience now, the experience would use 
you and unmake your success. With it you never 
could have made the New York Skyline what it is 
today. 
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Because there have been relatively few houses 
structed in this country in the modern manner popular in 
Europe, these models are presented as interesting examples 
of American possibilities in plan and design. Economical 
use of space consistent with a comfortable standard of liv- 
ing has been the governing factor in the design of these 
houses. The working parts, such as the kitchens, heating 
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and laundry rooms, have been arranged entirely from their 
utilitarian purposes. The living room and dining room units 
are governed by proportion, fenestration and their adapta- 
bility in grouping furniture. Each house includes an addi- 
tional bedroom and bath and an upstairs library or play 

room. The central house, “* Design for Living,”’ was built at 
the Century of Progress by John C. B. Moore, architect. 
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This house is 100 ft. across the front. It is 
designed for relatively expensive land, two 
lots, 50 x 100, and to be built close to the street 
from party line to party line. This gives the 
maximum size garden at the back and insures 
complete privacy in this garden. All the living 
spaces, with the exception of a secluded library, 
face upon the garden, and the services face the 
street. Part of the large living room is two 
stories high. A balcony runs along two sides of 
this, one side forming a sun room and leading 
on to the large second floor terrace. The master 
bedroom has its own private garden; garden 
and room divided only by a wall of glass and 
treated as one unit. The kitchen has a skylight 
to give an evenly diffused light over the entire 
room and also to give the usual space taken by 
windows to additional cupboard space 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 


\ house designed for an elderly couple who 
wish to retire to a smaller house. The site 
chosen is on a steep slope. The driveway goes 
directly through the first floor of the house to 
give a sheltered entrance and to place the serv- 
ice to the back. Two guest rooms are on this 
first floor, and with the large entrance hall 
(which may be used as a living room) form an 
independent unit. On the second floor the 
owners may be entirely independent. The 
master’s bedroom, large living room and infor- 
mal dining room all have access to the terrace 
which commands a distant view. Due to the 
slope of the land, one may walk out into the 
garden at the back of the house 
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SEASHORE HOUSE RICHARD C. WOOD, ARCHITECT 


This house was designed to be built upon a 
high sand dune toward the end of Long Island. 
The large patio gives a protected area where 








dunnnce | — the family may have a colorful garden in con- 
} er trast to the surrounding sand. The large living 


room has a dining balcony at the back. The 
wall toward the sea is all of glass, and has a 
reflecting pool in front of this. The guest 
rooms are at one end of the patio and the fam- 
ily bedrooms on the second floor look directly 
out to sea. . . . In construction these houses 
would make use of both new materials and 
time-tried and honored old materials, selected 
as best for each particular purpose or effect. 
The frame would be of steel. Equipment 
would naturally be the latest, most efficient 
and labor saving devices available 
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“HORS de 


CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH MURCHISON 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 8 — Your correspondent 
is not in Washington, nor will it be November 8 for 
some time to come. But all the architectural news 
seems to emanate from the capital and so THE 
ForuM has theoretically moved to the banks of the 
Potomac. And I’ve moved the date up a little to 
give this news a little more of the “hot off the frying 
pan into the griddle’’ atmosphere, or is it ‘‘out of 
the fire into the kettle.’’ At any rate this news is 
hot! 

We have a very nice little place down here. All 
the hotels are filled with people looking for jobs, and 
all the office buildings filled with code experts 
and so we've set up shop in a corner of Uncle Dan 
(Make-No-Little-Plans) Burnham’s Union Station. 

My search for news took me right away to Bob 
Kohn’s office, to see the big slum clearer at work. 
He was working, too. It seems that every building 
promoter in the country, who until this year thought 
slum was a Navy expression for something to eat, 
has turned welfare worker. Depending upon which 
section of the country they come from, their hearts 
are bleeding for Italians, Poles, Negroes, or what- 
ever race of the oppressed happens to live in their 
back alleys. There they are — dozens of them - 
all waiting to wax eloquent to the Housing Director. 
Of course, when they leave his office, they tie up the 
arteries and go their speculative ways. 

If there’s one thing our ex-A.I.A. president has 
an eye for, it’s speculative profit. He can spot it a 
couple of slum blocks off, and when he finds it in a 
housing scheme, those slums don’t get cleared, at 
least not by the speculators. 

But maybe that’s not the kind of news you want 
to hear. Maybe you want to find out what’s hap- 
pened to that court house you worked up a few 
months back. Well, it’s down here all right. Along 
with some sewers for Two Forks, Montana, and 
some water works for Six Forks, Idaho. They’re all 
waiting their turn for allocation. That’s the big 
thing down here — allocation. 

If they allocate money for your job, it means 
they’ll hold the money for you for thirty days, dur- 
ing which you have time enough to find out that the 
State laws won’t permit your town or your county 


to borrow any more money, or that if they will, 
your bonds are not good enough for Secretary 
Ickes to buy. Well, perhaps it’s not as bad as that, 
but don’t get fooled by this word “allocation.” 
You're not in the money yet. 

I didn’t get to see Ickes—— the Public Works 
Administrator. If you go to find him where he’s 
the Public Works Administrator, he’s the Secretary 
of Interior today, and then if you catch up with 
him there, he’s the dictator of the oil industry. He 
has more jobs than anybody in town. If they would 
only split up Ickes’ jobs, that would eliminate half 
the unemployment. 

There’s a great deal of respect in Washington for 
him. By some curious process, he got down here 
without knowing he was in politics. That word 
doesn’t mean a thing to him, and neither do politi- 
cians. The fellow who swung the State of Missouri 
to Roosevelt has no more influence with Ickes than 
the man who made Kansas safe for Hoover. They've 
dubbed him the Man Who Spoiled the Spoils 
System. 

I didn’t see General Johnson, but I heard him. | 
was in Baltimore on my way down here, and he was 
dictating a letter to Henry Ford. 

I didn’t see Farley either. Now there’s a man who 
knows who swung what. His mind is nothing but a 
memory book of the fellows who voted for Hoover. 
Of course, that’s not very many people, but he 
knows them all. If you know which side your post 
office is buttered on, you'd better get acquainted 
with big Jim. 

If you’ve been reading the papers, you probably 
know that the new tenants of Washington don't 
speak English. They talk in initials. There’s the 
PWA, the NRA, the AAA. And the S.0.L’s. They're 
Republicans. When you go into a restaurant and 
order ham and eggs, it’s H. and E., and to the bar- 
tender you say, “Let’s have an O.F.”’ By the time I 
get back to N. Y., old K.M.M. will have to have a 
translator. 

What with it all, I couldn't get to sleep one night, 
and not being able to get to sleep, my mind fell to 
jingles. That’s a curious habit of mine, and the 
jingles are even more curious: 
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Mister Kohn, Mister Kohn 

Throw this dog a housing bone. 

Gimme a chance to clear the slums, 
Throw in the gents, throw out the bums. 


As it got later, it got worse: 
Mr. Ickes, Mr. Ickes 
Please don’t let the bad wolf sic us. 


How about a nice O.K. 
For my little school projet? 


Until along about five o’clock in the morning: 
Mister Delano, Mister Delano 
Where will white collar workers dwell an’ O? 


Yes, owe. What will your long range planning 
Do to fuel bills and biscuit panning? 


Morning finally came. 

Of course, I couldn’t leave Washington without 
attending a few code hearings. The fact that archi- 
tects have a code is one of the optimistic notes of the 
day. If and when we get any more business, we won’t 
eed a code so much as we will another text book on 
how to practice. 

And for the benefit of those who haven't read all 
about it, the draftsmen are organizing against, or 
maybe it’s with us. At any rate, they have a few 
stipulations they want to write into the record 
with minimum hours and maximum pay, and not 
maximum hours and minimum pay. I hope they 
get it. There have been too many architects prac- 
ticing the old game of hiring an office full of drafts- 
men to turn out a set of drawings in a couple of 
weeks, working them 60 hours a week, and then 
firing them when the drawings are completed. 

If | were a little younger, I’d head up a crusade 
myself. The architectural sweat shop must go! 

The thing I like about the Public Works program 
is that everyone has a chance at it particularly if 
you're from Massachusetts, Washington or Georgia. 
I don’t know who the State Engineers are for those 
territories, but they certainly know what it takes 
to line up the Public Works Board. But poor old 
New York! Here we have the President in the White 
House, Farley in the Post Office, Perkins in the 
Labor Department, and Kohn in the Housing 
Department, and what do we get? A tunnel and a 
bridge! I thought that even if the President didn’t 
have any influence, Farley would be able to do 
something. 

Well, maybe there'll be pickings for Chicago, 
New York, Detroit, San Francisco and the rest of 
the big cities in this Federal Housing Corporation, 
the one that’s going to do to slums what Prohibition 
did to saloons. Which means, of course, that soon 
we'll be having bootleg apartment houses. On 
second thought, that won't be a novelty. 

Amende Honorable. Having written several ar- 
ticles on the subject of the Century of Progress, it 
was borne upon me that I ought to see that Exposi- 
tion, that it wasn’t fair to my eager public if I 
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didn’t do so. That if I had mis-criticized anythin 
that didn’t deserve it, I would recant, and vic 
versa. 

So, accompanied by what we Architectura 
leaguers in New York call the Little Napoleon o 
Architecture, Julian Clarence Levi, and chauffeu 
Harry R. Burp, we started out from New York on 
day recently, with our best suits and our fines! 
linen and with nary a scratch on our new Lincoln 

Kn route we were forced to conclude that the 
architectural embellishments of our proud Stat 
were not so hot, as to the roadside variety, but when 
we rolled out of Albany on our way to Buffalo there 
loomed before us Hornbostel’s State Educational 
Building. Henry was probably the first architect to 
realize that if he put forty or fifty columns on the 
front of his structure, he only had to draw one, but 
he got his five or six per cent on all the rest. 

The bearded Hornbostel, by that simple idea, 
became one of our leading colyumnists. Many 
architects followed him. Then when high buildings 
became the fashion, they quickly grasped the idea 
of having all the floors alike and reaping the same 
ill-gotten gains. However, along came the Zoning 
Act and the poor practitioners were thrown back on 
their haunches once more. 

That Toddling Town. All I can think of, in a 
hasty coup d’oeil, is that the Exposition was made 
especially for Firestone, Mobiloil, Never-Scratch 
Soap. 7ime and Fortune (our mommer and popper) 
also did a little light shouting from the housetops 
but they did it rather well and for all the people 
might know, it might have been the Pavilion of 
Mankind. 

General Motors exhibit was wonderful and the 
Chrysler building one of the most interesting. G-M 
showed you how to put an automobile together in 
an hour and a half — instead of all summer. The 
Burnham Boys’ Belgian Village was extremely well 
done, in the good old-fashioned way, and did very 
well financially, we understand. But Holabird & 
Root seemed to have run away with the Fair (and 
with most everything else in the West) and we 
would like to be classed among their admirers and 

no, not rooters! 

Too much has already been written about the 
Chicago Exposition so we won't bore you any more 
than we can help with any further facetious remarks 
about the buildings; why they did them that way, 
why the masses of crude and cantankerous color 
were thrown right in the face of the sculpture and 
the ornament; why there is no particular evidence 
of a plan; why the Coney Island idea of hot-dogs- 
and-loud-speakers seemed to be the prevalent one; 
or why the whole thing was given a sock in the eye 
by the gigantic skyride, all out of scale with every 
thing else. 

No. It’s all over boys. Let’s pull it down and start 
something new. 
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A FEDERAL HOUSING CORPORATION 


is now planned. Meanwhile projects for five cities are 


approved. 


Wuen last month a Federal housing cor 
poration was formed, some alarmists saw 
the U 
condemning land and slashing rentals and 
upsetting all real estate. While the corpora- 
tion unlimited 


. S. entering housing on a huge scale, 


has_ practically powers 
permitting it to engage in the land, con- 
struction and management business, it was 
formed on the premise that housing is one 
of the functions of local government. The 
Federal housing corporation will do all that 
it can to promote housing and “to develop 
a procedure which will aid a city to work 
out a long-term plan on which to continue 
the process which the Federal government 
has started.”’ 

The corporation, it is reliably believed, 
will start with a fund of $200,000. The first 
scene of its operations will probably be in 
Washington, D. C., where it hopes to show 
how to clear a Negro slum, a white slum, 
and how to rehabilitate a blighted area. If 
the Federal housing corporation’s projects 
ever are built with the intention of being 
than demonstration units, or tem- 
porary aids to a city which lacks authority 
to engage in housing itself, it will be only 
because it is impossible to stir local interest. 

Some hints of policy gathered from Secre- 
tary Ickes’ announcement included: “low 
land in continuous blocks which in- 
It is 
not proposed to standardize improvements. 

. . The building of skyscrapers will not be 


more 


cost 


volve the destruction of slums. 


resorted to under any circumstances 

housing at rentals which have never before 
. . Those for whom they 
are built will really benefit. . . . The hous- 
ing thus provided will not be competitive 


been obtained. 
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with existing housing of good character.” 

While this corporation was being char- 
tered, local initiative won tentative approv- 
al for the following housing projects: 

Atlanta. Two projects in Atlanta, one for 
Negroes, won tentative approval. Both in- 
volve slum clearance and fireproof buildings. 
Bigger of the two will be called Techwood 
because of its proximity to the Georgia 
School of Technology and the fact that one 
of its units will be a dormitory for 160 
Georgia Tech students. Flippen D. Burge 
and Preston S. Stevens are the architects for 
Techwood, which will cost some $2,750,000, 
of which it is expected that $2,600,000 will 
be a Public Works loan. The project will 
cover 10 city blocks and it is planned that 
the city will contribute two blocks for park 
purposes. Not including park space, the 
project will have a 25 per cent land cover- 
age. Its two- and three-story buildings will 
contain 557 apartments and 1,965 rooms on 
which the rental will be between $7.50 and 
$8. Eight stores and 394 individual garages 
are part of the project. 

The housing for Negroes will occupy six 
blocks adjacent to Spellman and Atlanta 
Universities, both Negro. A loan of $1,060,- 
500 and $187,500 local capital is sought for 
the project. The architects, William A. 
Edwards and William J. Sayward, plan 
three-story buildings with a land coverage 
of only 20 per cent. Eight hundred families 
will live in the project’s 2,880 rooms with a 
rental of $4.50. 

Atlantans attributed the loans largely to 
the efforts of Charles F. Palmer, prominent 
Atlanta real estate owner and one-time 
president of the National Association of 


Alfred E. Smith 
starts the demolition 
of buildings to be 
replaced by Fred F. 
French’s R.F.C.- 
financed Knicker- 
bocker Village in 
New York. The man 
with the spike is 
Builder French who 
plans to ask for more 
loans for more clear- 
ance. Sledge-wielder 
Smith is not just 
posing, he delivered 
one mighty thwack. 


Keystone 
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Building Owners and Managers. Mr. 
Palmer took pains last month to offset any 
protests real estate men might have against 
the projects. He said the new construction 
will increase Atlanta’s number of 
ments by less than 6 per cent, whereas va- 
cancies decreased between May and Octo- 


apart- 


ber by 20 per cent and are still decreasing 
rapidly. Despite these assurances by Mr. 
Palmer, Atlanta apartment house owners 
held meetings and spoke about “definite 


action” to block the Techwood project. 





Atlanta slums, Spellman College hard-by 


Commented Mr. Palmer, ‘“‘The Develop- 
ment is as much a part of President 
Roosevelt’s ‘new deal’ as is the NRA, and 
make no mistake about it.”’ 

Prominent men are behind both housing 
enterprises. Techwood will have a 15-man 
board whose members will include Mayor 
James Lee Key; Clark Howell, Sr., of the 
Atlanta Constitution; Major John Sanford 
Cohen of the Atlanta Journal; T. T. Flagler 
of the Flagler Construction Co.; Dr. Marion 
Luther Brittain, president of Georgia Tech. 
University Housing Corp., as the Negro 
development will be called, will remain in 
the hands of trustees for Atlanta University 
after the loan is amortized. The trustees in- 
clude prominent inter-racial leaders. Among 
them are Will Winton Alexander, a director 
of the Julius Rosenthal Fund and John 
Hope, president of Atlanta University. 

Chicago. The Public Works Administra- 
tion was pleased with its show of speed 
when on November 1 it announced that a 
housing project for Chicago which had been 
presented in amended form on October 27 
had been approved. They were also pleased 
to say the site is ‘‘admirable,”’ being within 
two blocks of a playground and possessing 
adequate transportation facilities, schools 
and churches. The allotment will consist of 
a $1,333,000 loan towards a total cost of 
$1,569,400 and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration pointed out that while this is the 
first Chicago loan, other and larger ones 
are still being studied. 

Harms Park Housing Corp. is the proj- 
ect’s official name. It will consist of 450 
apartments containing 1,440 rooms. The 
buildings will be four-story fireproof walk- 
ups, with an average rental of about $9.50 
per room. Among the project's sponsors is 
George Croll Nimmons, former president of 
the Illinois Chapter of the A.T.A. 
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Cincinnati. One of Cincinnati's five hous- 
» projects received tentative approval last 
ynth. It will cost $2,380,000, of which 
980,000 will be borrowed. The housing 
ll consist of three- and four-story walk- 
s of fireproof construction, containing 
72 apartments of from one to five rooms. 
he 10-acre site is about two-and-a-half 
iles from the business district and will 
ave a 27 per cent coverage. Rentals will 
probably be about $9 a room. Among the 
sponsors are Architect Rudolph Tietig; 
S. M. Rowe of the Better Housing League; 


The graves surround- 
ing this mausoleum 
in’ San Francisco 
have been moved and 
a housing project is 
planned on the ceme- 
lery site. But it was 
legally impossible to 
move the mausoleum 
itself, so it will re- 
main in the center 
of a two-acre land- 
scaped plot, housing 


i 
; 


Caer) 


ad the Rev. M. Wagner, head of the city’s 
cf : : paa.e — or no housing. 
4 Catholic charities. Other directors will be 
F appointed by the Mayor, the Building 
i Trades Council and the Lane Seminary 
a7 Association. 
; Richmond. A 15-acre site less than a mile 
from the center of Richmond, Va., was 
selected last month as a site for a housing 
- project which will consist of two-story non- Terrace, Inc., hopes to erect a housing 
: fireproof apartments containing 296 four- project. 
i room apartments. The total cost of the Not mentioned in the PWA release how- 


ever was the fact that on the same site used 
to be the Odd Fellows Cemetery. And while 
the 28,000 graves were removed some time 
ago a great mausoleum containing the ashes 
of between five and six thousand persons is 
still there and will continue to be there, in 
the center of about two acres of carefully 
landscaped ground. 

The site is near the easterly end of Golden 
Gate Park and located between it and the 
Presidio. Nearby are the University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco College for Women 
and the St. Ignatius High School. The site 
is well served with surface transportation 
and is further enhanced for housing pur- 
poses by the recent acquisition of five and 
a half acres of the plot by the city for 
a park. 

Roosevelt Terrace will provide about 886 
apartments with 3,048 rooms, to rent at 
around $11. It will be comprised chiefly of 
four-story walk-ups grouped around a court 


project is estimated at $780,000, of which the 
Public Works Administration plans to ad- 
vance $663,000 as a loan. As soon as the new 
accommodations are completed, the City of 
Richmond hopes to clear some of the slums 
in the city, create a few parks. Rentals will 
average around $5.50 a month. 

As in most of the other projects approved 
last month, Richmond’s boasts a_ roster 
of prominent citizens behind it. Among 
them: Governor John Garland Pollard 
(famed as a man with a “twisted smile’’); 
Mayor J. Fulmer Bright; Arthur James, 
director of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare; Wade Adams, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Morton G. 
Thalhimer, president of the Real Estate 
Exchange. 

San Francisco. ‘‘ Ideally located for low 
cost housing”’ said the Public Works Ad- 
ministration last month of the 19.5-acre 
site on which San Francisco’s Roosevelt 
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Edwards and Sayward, architects 


The corner church is just a suggestion in this plan for Negro housing, Atlanta 
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which is to be dominated by a central six- 


story elevator building. Fireproof construc 
tion throughout is planned. Land coverage 
will be 28 per cent. The amount of the loan 
tentatively approved is $3,230,000 and is 
said to equal 75 per cent of the total cost. 
The sales price of the site was not an 
nounced and rumors have ranged from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. Title to the land 
had been in the name of the Odd Fellows 
Cemetery Association, not to be confused 
with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
itself, 

The limited dividend 
headed by Henry E. Monroe, attorney and 
potent Democrat. Associated with him is 
Architect Timothy L. Pfleuger. The di- 
rectors include Atholl McBean, president 
of Gladding, McBean & Co. (clay products) 
and a director in important West Coast 
institutions; Alfred B. Swinnerton of Lind 
gren & Swinnerton, contractors who have 
built some of San Francisco's tallest build- 
ings; Edward H. Heller of the brokerage 
house of Schwabacher & Co.; and William 
H. McCarthy, new Postmaster of San Fran 
cisco. 

An unusual financial detail of Roosevelt 
Terrace is that when the loan has been 


corporation — is 


repaid earnings will be used to retire the 
common stock. When the stockholders have 
received their capital back plus 6 per cent 
interest, the property's title will pass to the 
State of California. 

Bitter opposition to the project arose 
from local apartment house owners. “ The 
pre ject is diametrically opp sed to the spirit 
and theme of the National Recovery pro 
gram” said Eugene Fritz Jr., president of 
the Apartment House Owners and Mana 
gers Association. “ There is no necessity for 
such a project with a 25 per cent vacancy in 
San Francisco apartment houses. 

“While the South plows up its cotton 
fields and fruit growers are limited in pro 
duction in order to maintain a decent stand 
ard of living, it is inconceivable that the 
United States Government would foster a 
project that would work a hardship on 
property owners who have paid their taxes 
through the darkest days of the depression.” 
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SURVEYORS ARE SWARMING 


over a West Virginia farm which the Government has 
selected as a $250,000 homestead laboratory. 


Anov 


picture of a 


arti le is a 
West 


Follow the road 


headline to this 


The 


Virginia’s Preston County. 


the 


farm farm ts in 


about a mile and you'll come to Reedsville, 


a community of about 350 persons pra 


tically all of whom are, in the language of 
the South, “‘white Americans.’’ Ten miles 
another county, is 


from Reedsville, in 


Morgantown, home of West Virginia 
University and a town of 15,000 people. 
Morgantown is roughly 250 miles from 


Washington, D. C 

\s the picture shows, there is nothing 
physically exciting about this farm. It is 
situated on the top of a hill which is called 
a mountain because it is bigger than most 
hills thereabout. Precisely, the farm's alti 
tude is 1,800 ft. Altogether there are 1,017 
acres to the farm, of which about 
the remainder are 


used for farming and 


still heavily wooded. 


There are a few historical things about 
the farm. If you had gone there a month 


or so ago you would have met the owner, 


Richard M. Arthur. He would have told 
you that George Washington once sur 
veyed part of Arthurdale Farm, that it 


was once the property of Col. John Fairfax 
of Virginia. Near a 22 
still the Fairfax 
Hard by it are 
If you are a Northerner you would 


room farm house is 
family burying ground. 
some 200 unmarked slave 
graves. 
be interested in the old log cabin wherein 
used to dwell the overseer of the slaves. 
You have seen pictures of such cabins 
have seen them on the stage and in movies. 
For 33 years Farmer Arthur has kept 
his 1,017 acres intact through good times 
and bad, hoping eventually to make of them 
‘‘a hunting estate or something big.” Last 
month that opportunity came. Reedsville 
citizens gossiped that Mr. Arthur had re 
ceived $35,000 Arthurdale, that the 


buyer planned to spend another $200,000 


for 


or so in developing it. Hardly had the deeds 
been filed than surveyors and soil chem 
ists were swarming over Arthurdale which 
was thus transformed from a pretty, com 
monplace farm into one of the most highly 
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700 are 


interesting social laboratories in the U. S. 

Che buyer of Arthurdale was the United 
States of America, operating through the 
Public Works Administration through the 
$25,000,000 Ap- 
propriation. Prime-mover of the develop- 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Arthurdale was chosen because 
to Washington 
convenient laboratory and proving ground 
and the district some 300,000 
people are on the relief rolls, many of them 


Subsistence Homestead 


ment, it was learned, was Mrs. 


its proximity makes it a 


because in 


suffering acutely, many of them living in 
crude shanties of their own construction 

Last month Col. Louis McHenry Howe 
in one of his weekly broadcasts said that 
there will be three types of subsistence 
homesteads created out of the $25,000,000 
appropriation: 

1) “. . . where the factory is located in 
the middle of the and 
member of each family works in the fac- 


settlement some 
tory while the rest take care of the farm.”’ 
2)... On the outskirts of our indus- 


trial cities where the worker of the family 


goes to and from the cities every day 
but the family has the advantage of rural 
life.” 

3) “. . . where the little farms and set- 


tlements will be created without 
dustrial plant whatsoever. Here it is planned 
to establish various kinds of home indus- 


tries, or if that is not practical in a particu- 


any in- 


lar case, to cultivate outside of the crops 
they can use themselves some crop of which 
there is still a lack in the U. S.”’ 

The West Virginia development will be 
of the first or rather a demonstra- 
tion of what the first type can be. Because 


type 


private capital was not attracted, the Gov- 
ernment is handling the entire financing, 
is thus openly and proudly in the home- 
stead business. Because there is no small 
factory on Arthurdale’s rolling acres, the 
Post Office Department will build one. In 
it the homesteaders (except those who work 
in the community center and stores) will 
make some of the heavy articles (sacks, 
tables, et al.) which the Post Office now 
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makes for itself in Washington. The fac 
tory will be about a mile away from the 
community center and near the railroad.* 

Present plans call for the erection of ove 
200 homes, in addition to which severa 
miles of road will be laid out, fences erected 
There will also be a 10-acre community 
farm, a 40-acre dairy farm, a large playfiel 
for children and a Boy Scout camp in the 
woods. The school will serve as the com 
munity center and around it will arise ga 
rages, a church, stores. While the town wil 
be run as a corporation, it will be governed 
by the New England town meeting system 
The broad planning of the project is under 
the direction of John Nolen, famed city 
planner of Mass., 


month spent much time in the vicinity. 


Cambridge, who last 

In order to have some men housed by 
Thanksgiving, the first 50 homes are being 
rushed knocked-down from a well known 
home builder. The remaining ones however 
will be designed by Architect W. E. Trevett 
of Chicago who has indicated that they will 
be of the Cape Cod type. To preserve the 
historical interest of Arthurdale, the Fair 
fax family burying ground will be made into 
a memorial park, the slave overseer’s cabin 
will be preserved as it now stands. 

The homes will sell from $2,000 to $2,500 
with the size of their plots running from 
around one acre to four acres. Home buyers 
will be asked to make a small down pay- 
ment but this can be deferred for two years 
if necessary. Interest rates will probably 
be 3 per cent (see below) and amortization 
will run from 16 to 20 years. It is planned 
to have the homes heated by hot air coal- 
burning furnaces and thoroughly electri- 
fied. The electricity will be made either at 
a community plant at one of the old mines 
or else some experimenting will be done 
with windmill generators. There will be, of 
course, running water, inside bathrooms, 
individual septic tanks. 

Men selected to live in this development 
must rigid examinations conducted 
jointly by the Extension Division of West 
Virginia University, the County Welfare 
Board, and the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quaker). tentatively 
selected to date have families ranging from 
one to six children. All of them have been 
receiving public aid and most of them have 


Pass 


‘Those 


been leaders in local community subsistence 
gardening work. All of them are jobless 
miners from around Morgantown and their 
arrival in Reedsville is awaited with min 
gled feelings. 

Mrs. Roosevelt. Her friends know that 
Mrs. Roosevelt is keenly interested in the 
possibilities and significance of subsistence 
homesteads. Her daughter, Mrs. Dahl, has 
written enthusiastically about it in Liberty 
and Publisher Bernarr Adolphus Macfad 
den recently was an overnight guest at the 
White House and expounded his own theo 
ries on the subject (THE ARCHITECTURAI 
ForuM, September). Yet her connectiot 


* The illustration at the head of the article shows t! 
site of the first homesteads. The factory will be beyon 
the trees towards Reedsville. 
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vith the West Virginia project has been 
ittle publicized, due chiefly to her own 
instructions and requests. 

Mrs. Roosevelt recently made a surprise 

isit to Morgantown to inspect work done 
for the rehabilitation of jobless miners. She 
found that in the past two years the Amer- 
ican Friends had established factories in 
which miners and their families were mak- 
ing furniture and other articles for their 
homes and for sale —a project generally 
similar to her own at Hyde Park, N. Y. 
She also found that the University’s exten- 
sion division had provided 26 subsistence 
gardens for 1,000 men in the mining dis 
tricts. 

For two days Mrs. Roosevelt toured the 
countryside in an old Quaker motor car, 
spent the nights visiting in the neat two- 
story frame house (far from a “miner's 
shanty” as a newspaper recently indicated) 
of G. R. Werk, superintendent of the closed 
Crown Mine where one of the Quaker fac- 
tories is located. Morgantown housewives 
were pleased at the report that the First 
Lady helped with the Werk’s cooking, held 
a picnic conference with welfare workers 
several miles out in the country. Soon 
after Mrs. Roosevelt left, Homestead Ad- 
ministrator Milburn L. Wilson came down 
for an inspection of Arthurdale and the 
deal was closed. In Washington it is be- 
lieved that Mrs. Roosevelt's interest is not 
only in this one homestead development 
but that she will continue to be active in 
the entire program. 

Committee, Policy. Administrator Wilson 
is a hard-headed farmer who knows all 
the problems of tilling the soil from first- 
hand experience (THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM, September). About him he has 
grouped an Advisory Board which meets 
at his call.* On it are a few men who may 
be theorists but a good many more men 
whose attitude is as realistic as his own. 
This Board consists of: Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes; Senator John N. Bank- 
head, chairman; Hayden B. Harris, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; W. A. 
Julian, Treasurer of the U. S.; Edward A. 
O'Neil, president of American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Louis J. Tabor, Master of the 
National Grange; Publisher Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, back-to-the-land booster, and friend 
of the Roosevelts (THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM, September); Louis Brownlow, di- 
rector of Public Administration Clearing 
House and recognized authority on prob- 
lems of industrial workers in cities; Dr. 
John Donald Black, professor of Econom- 
ics at Harvard and chief economist of the 
Federal Farm Board; P. V. Cardon, di- 
ector of the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Ralph E. Flanders of Springfield, 
\'t., who operates a manufacturing plant 
there eight miles from the railroad and 
long the lines to be followed in West 
Virginia; Dr. John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Bernard G. 


__ * Prof. Wilson's office last month was moved from the 
Jepartment of the Interior Building to the Hurley- 
Vright Building, 18th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
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Waring, Philadelphia authority on prob 
lems of mines in the Appalachian fields; 


George Soule, editor of the Vew Re public . 


Meyer Jacobstein of Rochester, banker, 
economist, ex-congressman and_ specialist 
in labor mediations; Dr. Philip Weltner, 
chancellor of the University of Georgia; 
William Green of the A. F. of L.; Henry I. 
Harriman, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr. Clark Foreman, adviser 
on economic status of Negroes. 

At one of its first sessions the Advisory 
Board made 15 recommendations which 
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Milburn L. Wilson 
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Underwood & Underwood 


may be taken as a clear outline of policy 
for the use of the subsistence homestead 
fund. These are: 

1. That, with due regard to immediate 
emergency needs, the fund be used as far 
as possible for the purpose of setting up 
demonstration projects which will point the 
way to a program of a permanent charac- 
ter. In this connection the Committee em- 
phasized the fundamental nature of the 
adjustments required to the changed condi- 
tions facing American agriculture and the 
industrial worker and the smallness of the 
fund in relation to the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. In its opinion the establishment of 
experimental projects which would point 
to ‘the way out”’ is vital. 

2. That these demonstration projects be 
located with reference to the principal 
“problem areas”’ of the U. S., and not on 
the basis of allocation of funds on the 
basis of States, the projects to be selected 
after careful investigation as to itdividual 
soundness and merit. 

3. That projects be carried on with a 
maximum of local initiative and responsi- 
bility assisted with adequate Federal super- 
vision and guidance and protection from 
the Federal funds advanced. 

4. That projects be organized and ad- 
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ministered through local non-profit or lim 
ited dividend corporations to which Fed 
eral funds will be 'oaned under terms and 
conditions specified by the Division of Sub 
sistence Homesteads, the latter to have the 
privilege of selecting one or more mem 
bers of the board of directors of the local 
corporation. 

5. That where deemed advisable, local 
advisory committees to the Corporation be 
appointed, 

6. That Federal funds should be loaned 
at a rate of 3 per cent and amortized over 
a period not to exceed 30 years, with privi 
lege of repayment at any time. Deferred 
initial repayments were suggested in cases 
where necessary, but such deferment should 
not be in excess of two years. 

7. That Federal loans for the purchase 
of production equipment and machinery, 
including livestock, were justified when, 
in the judgment of the Subsistence Home 
steads Division, necessary for the success of 
the enterprise and when not possible to 
obtain in any other way. 

8. That either lease or sale of plots to 
individual ‘‘homesteaders"’ be made, de 
pending upon the nature and conditions of 
each project. 

9. That the fullest cooperation be sought 
of other Federal and State agencies whose 
resources and services would constitute a 
contribution to the success of the Subsist 
ence Homesteads program. 

10. That reasonable local financial aid 
would be desirable. 

11. That adequate local agricultural and 
other advice and guidance be assured for 
the “‘homesteaders.” 

12. That ‘‘homesteaders” be assured of 
relief if necessary during the present eco 
nomic crisis. Homestead sites will be pir ked 
in those counties where it is assured that 
urban relief, school and similar responsi 
bilities will not be unfairly shifted to the 
homestead areas. 

13. That the selection of families, and 
the land and sites, be made with the great 
est care. 

14. That, to provide for persons seeking 
to acquire individual subsistence home 
steads in connection with individual cen 
ters, the development of local organizations 
analogous to holding and loan assoctations 
be encouraged, 

15. That the Subsistence 
Division carry on a limited amount of 


Homesteads 


necessary research where such cannot be 
provided by other agencies. In this con 
nection the Committee emphasizes the im 
portance of the Subsistence Homesteads 
pregram consistent with national planning 


# Sponsors of Dayton’s Homestead units 
wanted a $2,500,000 Government loan (THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July). Last month 
the Dayton papers reported that a $50,000 
loan had been received from the Public 
Works Administration, following a_ visit 
from Administrator Wilson. Further loans 
are hoped for if the first units work out. 
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FIVE OCTOBER MEETINGS 


high-spotted. Some harangue on costs, codes, the H.O.L.C., 


marriage and prefabs. 


Ix CLEVELAND last month was held the 
National Conference on Low Cost Housing, 
and to it flocked 400 architects and building 
materials men, mainly to mull 
words “low cost.’ One result: a telegram to 
S. expressing the 


over the 


the President of the U 
convention's fear that soaring prices might 
make a no-such-thing of low cost housing. 
The conventioners heard Architect Henry 
Wright define a low cost house as “not a 
Swiss watch, but, say a very good Inger 
soll.” He that flat these 
were “almost that 
“the many radios will make sound control 
necessary,”’ and that money and wall space 
should be saved by abolishing closets. 
Among. the Robert L. 
Davison, housing research director of the 
John B. Foundation, who said: 
‘Until recently I have felt that it 
absurd to even mention year-round air con- 


said roofs for 


houses inevitable,” 


speakers was 
Pierce 
was 


ditioning as a possibility for low cost hous 
ing. But recently I have estimates 
of installation and operating costs which 
be prac 


seen 


have made me feel that it may 
tical.” 

ef From Cleveland some scurried to Chicago 
to the organization meeting of the National 
Association for Better Housing. There on 
the last day of the month the Mayor of 
Euclid, O., where a million-dollar housing 
project with Federal approval is getting 
under way, was reciting Euclid’s troubles 
with contractors who “are attempting to 
make up for losses they have sustained 


‘ 


during the depression in bidding on new 
work.” 

ef When men want something badly they 
are apt to form a committee, have a con- 
ference, pass resolutions, telegraph officials 
and send mimeographed reports to the 
press. 

Last month a group of real estate builders 
formed what they called the Home Builders 
and Land Developers National Committee 
and met in Cleveland. Their leading spon- 
A. Loftus of Cleveland who is 
Perma- 


sor is Don 
president of widespread Homes 
nesque of America. He said the committee 
“until adequate government 


to the building in- 


was to last 
credit is released 
dustry.” 

The Committee decided to ask the Gov- 
ernment for $1,000,000,000 for first mort- 
gage money on the grounds that established 
builders could start the immediate con- 
struction of 300,000 low-cost homes in 1,000 
cities and find an actual and ready market 
for them. A telegram asking for cooperation 
was thereupon sent to President Roosevelt. 
Other resolutions expressed disapproval of 
the Government's contemplated entrance 
into the housing business; desire for tax 
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exemption of homes costing under $5,000. 
Typical of releases sent to the press: ‘A 
great industry that has been slumbering 
through the depression will get off to a new 
start tomorrow. 

Codes also formed a big discussion topic, 
the Committee agreeing with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards that 
home building should not be under the con- 
struction code. Explained Mr. Loftus: ‘We 
do not want the wage scales cut at all. . . 
In the past when big buildings were being 
erected and enormous bonuses were paid to 
the trades employed on them to finish at 
stated times, other workers demanded and 
got the same increase while employed on 
home building. This raised prices to the 
public, and we do not want this situation to 
Code Committee Chairman 
Nichols, prominent 


occur again.” 
for this group is J. C. 
Kansas City subdivider. 

While builders and realtors put on a bold 

front of optimism regarding the likelihood 
of Federal funds for private building, it 
was learned in Washington last month that 
Housing Administrator Kohn is understood 
to be definitely against such use of the 
Public Works fund and it was considered 
highly unlikely that any R.F.C. money 
could be tapped. 
+ Mortgage Bankers. In St. Louis some 300 
out-of-town members of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America held their 
annual and debated things 
which a few years ago had little to do with 
mortgage banking. 

William Francis Stevenson (‘Seaboard 
Bill’’), head of the Home Owners Loan 
Corp., was on hand to talk up his bonds, as 
he had just done at the U. S. Building and 
Loan League convention (THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForuM, September). He did not 
mention the current feeling in Washington 
that the Government will have to end up by 
guaranteeing the principal of the bonds as 
well as their interest but he came close to it 
when he pointed out that “It is a govern- 
mental corporation, owned entirely by the 
Government, and operated for a great pub- 
lic purpose, and there is no record where the 
Government has ever allowed one of its 
instrumentalities to become bankrupt or 


convention 


default its honest obligations.’ 

The bankers’ answer was made by John 
W. Collins, president of Salt Lake City’s 
Tracy Loan and Trust Co. He called the 
H.O.L.C. “beautiful, helpful and Utopian” 
and said it can succeed “only as the Gov- 
ernment supports the bonds.’’ He added 
that many a mortgage holder is in no better 
position to take a loss on the bonds than a 
home owner on the home. L. A. McLean of 
Louisville said he saw in the H.O.L.C. a 
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threat to the continued existence of privat 

mortgage banking but ‘‘ We can afford to b- 
optimistic for the simple reason that a re 

turn to normal will see the great life in 

surance companies gorged with money tha 

must be invested.” 

Roy Wenzlick, famed real estate statist 
cian, was at the convention with his chart 
of the marriage rate and business activity 
since the Civil War. He saw no signs of a 
quick recovery and noted that the monthly 
foreclosure rate in St. Louis in September 
had reached a new high of 147 per 100,000 
of population. Building activity had fallen 
to a point where total new family accom- 
modations in the city were less for the first 
nine months of the year than during a four- 
day period in boom times. Marriages, he 
said, were showing a smart rise but still had 
a great arrearage to cancel. Mr. Wenzlick’'s 
marriage norm for St. Louis is a_ net 
monthly increase of 350 but until Septem- 
ber Death and Divorce were destroying 200 
more families a month than Marriage was 
creating. 

Other topics included _ the 
management of property under foreclosure, 
lessons learned from present troubles, legal 
aspects of foreclosure. The Association is 


discussed 


working on a code of its own, does not wish 
to come under the National Association of 
Real Estate Board’s code. 

* The use of steel in home construction 
was much discussed last month at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, held in Chicago. Said 
the three principal speakers on this sub- 
ject : 

F. T. Llewellyn of the U. S. Steel Corp.: 
“During recent years the subject of Steel 
Houses has aroused keen interest among 
architects, builders and real estate men. 

Some investigators have assumed that 
the future of steel in residences lies in the 
so-called prefabricated or mass production 
house. Others have asserted that the solu- 
tion is to be found in the utilization of 
standardized parts. 

“While I am in no way opposed to these 
efforts, it is my belief that the future de- 
velopment of steel in this field will be found 
in houses of individual, non-standardized 
design as distinguished from the mass pro- 
duction house, and I look to architects, 
builders and local fabricating shops as the 
natural and most promising avenues of ex- 
ploitation. 

“T believe that the policy followed by 
the steel makers 40 years ago in the field 
of tier buildings should be revived with 
suitable modifications to meet the particu 
lar need of small residences. The policy 
then consisted in making available a suit- 
able variety of rolled steel sections, with 
simple rules and tables to facilitate their 
use.” In closing, Mr. Llewellyn quoted 
from U. S. Steel’s new booklet Steel Fram 
ing for Small Residences, reviewed in las! 
month’s ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 

Col. Lewis Icre, Paris, Director de l’Offic 
Technique pour I’Utilisation de 1’Acier 
“During, and immediately after the wa 
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there was a shortage of steel in France and 
since we had to build a lot during those 
years, concrete took a leading place which 
nobody thought of disputing. ... We 
were dismayed to find that the young arch- 
itects — those of less than 40 years of age 

displayed a total lack of technical 
knowledge for the usage of steel in build- 
ings. 

“The situation remains unsatisfactory 

. . because the price of steel frame con- 
struction is somewhat higher than competi- 
tive methods. ... We actually believe 
that we can remove this unsatisfactory 
situation and win back the leading place 
by concentrating upon the rapidity of con- 
struction. 

“The hardest task will be to sell people 
our new methods. Building contrac- 
tors, at least in my country, are respon- 
sible for delaying modern methods in con- 
struction for the last half century. In our 
French political system, which is entirely 
subordinate to the influence of electors, 
the numerous local building contractors 
constitute a power which must be ac- 
counted for.” 

Otto von Halem of 
buildings of special interest to the steel in- 
dustry are the settlements bordering on the 
outskirts of the cities and the homes built 
by private owners. In rural settlements no 


Duesseldorf: ‘‘ The 


steel has been used so far, because it is 
hard to replace the local building material 
far out in the country and there is still a 
question of the suitability of steel walls for 
the construction of stables and walls. The 
use of steel for rural settlements is therefore 
confined to sheet steel roofs, and on larger 
farms to the construction of barns, espe- 
cially field barns which are usually designed 
as steel pipe column barns with sheet steel 
roofs. . 

“Tt goes without saying that the full 
economic advantage resulting from the in- 
dustrially manufactured house will only 
be obtained when they are made in large 
quantities and of standard types, which in 
turn calls for a large demand. . . . Further 
difficulties are added by the fact that efforts 
are being made in many localities to reduce 
unemployment by returning to the most 
primitive ‘working methods. Some 
cities and rural districts go so far as to 
prohibit the use of materials for their con- 
struction work from without their own 
boundaries.”’ 

Institute members heard the prediction 
that a billion dollars worth of public works 
construction will be actually under way by 
next spring, that industrial buildings will 
be the next big factor in the construction 
market. Another speaker was Dr. D. B. 
Steinman of Robinson & Steinman who 
said the Sky Ride at the exposition is more 
than an amusement device because “‘it in- 
troduces new scientific progress that will 
influence the future of the structural art 

demonstrates the artistic effective- 
ness of simple, honest efficient steel design 
to harmonize with any architectural set- 
ting.” 


MONEY 


BUILDING -: 


DEMOLITION CONTINUES 


but in many cases it is wrong to 
blame taxes entirely. 


Once again last month wrecking crews 
probably demolished many more square 
feet of business structures than builders 
erected. Consolation to architects and build- 
ers: surplus space was that much reduced, 
the day of actual shortage brought that 
much nearer. 

Many a real estate man considers this 
wholesale demolition of buildings proof that 
real estate is taxed beyond all reasonable 
limits, is unduly oppressed and abused. 
Yet in most cases of demolition that could 
be found last month the destroyed build- 
ings were ancient structures which, while 





Indianapolis: down goes the Denison 


they might have had a certain residual 
value, had surely had their profitable lives 
badly shortened by the competition of 
newer and better buildings. 

St. Louis. Thanks to State legislation 
relieving penalties on delinquent taxes, back 
tax payments in St. Louis from October 10 
ran at $2,539,719 against $1,137,739 in the 
same period a year ago.* This development, 
which coincided with a reduction of about 
$1,000,000 in the city’s expenditures must 
have been extremely pleasing to Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickman, a former real estate 
man who is to most real estate men an 
example of what an ideal mayor should 
be — thoughtful about real estate, stingy 
with city money. Yet last month Mayor 
Dickman, opposing a bond issue for public 
works, said that the tax burden on real 
estate has reached its limit and cited as 
proof the demolition of St. Louis buildings. 

Aside from the point as to whether taxes 
have reached their limit, razed (or about 
to be) last month in St. Louis were: (1) 
Penny & Gentles Department Store, a five- 
story structure built 41 years ago; vacant 
since 1930 except for a grocery and meat 
market on the first floor, assessed at $32,- 
000, to be supplanted by a basement ga- 





* The law was passed on June 17, waived all penalties 
on delinquent taxes until June 30. During the next two 
months the deduction was cut to 75 per cent, then to 50 
per cent, and for the last two months of the year to 25 
per cent. 
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rage with a parking lot on its concrete 
roof; (2) the Southern Hotel, a landmark for 
over 50 vears, not used as a hotel since 1912, 
vacant for a decade; (3) a four-story butld 
ing over 75 years old said by one of its own 
ers to be “of no earthly use,” formerly 
assessed at $16,000: (4) a one-story brick 
building, 
assessed at $12,000, said by one of its own 


formerly a tobacco warehouse, 


ers to be “more of an eyesore than any 
thing else;"’ (5) a six-story factory, form 
erly used by the Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., 
30 years old and vacant since 1927; and (6) 
the old Washington Medical 


School, built in 1892, later used as a ware 


University 


house by Butler Bros., vacant since around 
1918. | 

Kansas City. In 
month two buildings were to be removed 
from high-priced lots at 15th and MeGee 


Kansas City last 


Streets because they could not earn taxes. 
One was a three-story brick building, the 
other a one-story structure. Both were half 
a century old. The value of their sites has 
just been boosted by a street widening. 
Indianapolis. A notable building to be 
demolished last month was Indianapolis’ 
Denison Hotel, built 63 years ago, famed 
in local political lore. The 
owned by the Perry family, chief of whom 
is Norman A. Perry, utility tycoon and one 


property 1s 


time baseball team owner. He said he was 
tearing down the hotel because it was ob 
solete, a fact nobody could deny. 

The Denison property is one of the larg 
est single holdings in downtown Indian 
apolis, located in the heart of the business 
and shopping district. Several years ago 
plans were afoot to build upon it a modern, 
800-room_ hotel. 
is planned, merely a modest and attractive 


Now no great structure 


one-story business building and parking 
space. Yet the owners are proud of their 
decision not to leave the site unpleasantly 
bare. Said their representative: ‘The Perry 
family has faith in the future growth of In 
dianapolis and feels that the establishment 
of this new structure will help lead the way 
to better times.” 

The new building will be considerably 
more attractive and elaborate than the 
average tax-payer. Yet all leases give the 
owner the right of cancellation should it be 
decided to expand the property further. 
The structure will also be called the Deni 
son and will consist of two parts, one witha 
40-ft. and one with an 120-ft. frontage. A 
35 ft. drive will separate them. Both will 
have a depth of 62 ft. and together will 
have between 65,000 and 75,000 sq. ft. for 
the use of ten shops. Parking space will be 
provided in the basements, also in the rear 
of the building where there will be a service 
station and accessory shop. Architects for 
the structure are Edward D. Pierre and 
George Caleb Wright. Convinced that their 
building is in the main architectural current, 
the owners approved heartily of plans call- 
ing for fireproof steel and concrete construc 
tion, metal and glass exterior, rounded 
corners. Atop the buildings will be a 30-ft. 
high illuminated sign. 
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WITHOUT COMMENT 


“Wuen I can get a group [of New York 
civic leaders] to agree upon a huge program 
for the whole city, and get away from 
speculators, then I will go before the board 
and ask for the largest amount ever re- 
quested. I am sick of all this yelping 
about the East Side."’ Robert D. Kohn, 
PW A's director of housing. 


“Tt is virtually impossible to find money 
lenders who will finance a private home built 
in the modern style. Suspicious of the per- 
manent value of the new art and doubt- 
ful of its popularity with the average home 
owner the mortgage companies are with- 
holding their support until the trend is 
better established. They also are influ- 
enced, perhaps quite rightly, by the fact 
that too many modern homes have been 
cheaply and poorly built. 

“Modern architecture in small homes 
will find greater favor in the Western part 
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They tell me I’m not eligible for aid 
because I have 50 acres of land in another 
county. ... I’m hungry.’” J. C. Capt, 
director of the Dallas County (Tex.) welfare 
board, repeating the wail of a man who 
must divest himself of title to his property 
before he can be designated as destitute. 
Said Director Capt: ‘‘A similar case came 
up with a man who had a brick build- 
ing. 


” 


“This month so far is comparing favor- 
ably with September, which set the record 
for the year with $122,000 in sales. Our sales 
of business property now total more than 
$20,000 for October, and our rentals are the 
best in four years. .. . We do not rent 
any property that is not in good livable 
condition.” J. B. Drake, manager of the 
real estate department of the Fidelity- 
Bankers Trust Co., Knoxville, who re- 
vealed that his bank is spending $12,000 to 
modernize Fort Sanders Manor, an apart- 
ment house, and an average amount of $700 
each on sixteen other houses. 


“T do work hard; but I love work, and 
especially so when I feel like I’m doing 
something worth while. Someone has re- 


“T sincerely regret that it is not possible 
for me summarily to halt the program of the 
land sharks. Muscle Shoals should furnish 
a lesson to the unwary. Thousands were 
induced to purchase land there on the 
representation that it would vastly increase 
in value. It has not and will not, and neither 
will the land in the vicinity of Bonneville 
[Ore.] project.” Hlarold L. Ickes, PWA 
captain. 

ses 

“For some time most of the States in 
this taxpayers’ federation have benefited 
enormously by payments of funds coming 
out of Washington. Under our present 
financial organization all those payments 
are creating new debts, implying interest 
and taxation. How long can the wheel turn 
without crushing us? How long can such a 
system endure?” 77. J. Hagerman, former 
Governor of New Mexico, at a Western 
States Taxpayers’ Association meet in Los 
Angeles. 

Blazed the Chicago Tribune's Colonel 
McCormick at the taxpayers from eleven 
States: “‘We are today a nation of sub- 
jects, dominated and domineered. . . 
You must sign an agreement or take a code. 
You need a lawyer because there are so 
many codes. You have no inviolable 
property rights. You have no right of con- 
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of the country than in New York. The ferred to the structures I have built. I tract. You cannot be guided by experience. i 

average Western home is built at a cost of — think that’s why I build; I enjoy it.’ Jesse You must ignore the law of supply and 

about $4,000 on a large plot of ground worth H/. Jones, RFC chairman, banqueted by demand. ... The Constitution can do 

as much as the house itself. Mortgage hold- home-town friends. nothing to save you. You are as helpless as 

ers have ample security in the value of the Said Lawver Andrews: ‘‘ Noman hasdone a man before the king’s favorites in the } 
+ 
‘ 


land and need not concern themselves with 
the design of the house. In New York the 
situation is reversed. The average private 
home is built at a cost of about $10,000 on 
a small plot of ground worth about $2,000. 
Money lenders must satisfy themselves of 
the ‘resale value’ of the house. 
“This influence affects only 
homes and does not apply so generally to 
office buildings. There is little difficulty, as 
far as the design of the buildings is con- 
cerned, in securing mortgages for office 
structures; first, because the mortgages are 
seldom held by any one company, and, 
second, because the financiers evidently 


private 


consider the modern style appropriate for 
skyscrapers, while questionable for private 
homes. 

“Whether in modern homes or 
conservative designs, the mortgage value 
is always a point which the architect must 
bear in mind.”’ James L. Munson, architect, 
addressing the Pratt Institute’s School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. 


more 


“Don’t forget that Roosevelt came into 
office at a time when everybody was selling 
property to buy money. I am not in 


favor of the Government’s going any farther 


more to make Houston what it is today.”’ 
Congressman Eagle: “‘ He is by far the most 
able executive in this country, not excluding 
a single soul. . . .”’ Oil Man Cullinan: “If 
any of you have ever played poker with 
Mr. Jones. .’ Crony Timpson: “‘ He has 
done probably more than any one of our 
citizens in building this city of ours.”” Editor 
Foster: ‘Weare both getting old now. - 
Smothered, Realtor Jones suffered emo- 
tional turbulence. ‘‘ Friends,”’ he said, “‘ you 
all understand how difficult it is for me to 
say anything at all. If I should follow my 
own impulses, I would crawl upon my 


knees. 


‘Payments of interest and principal on 
amortized loans are proceeding at a normal 
rate and apparently there has been a sub- 
stantial recovery, so far as this company 
is concerned, from the uncertainty and 
money stringency which was so marked 
this Spring. At that time we adopted an 
extremely liberal policy toward owners of 
mortgaged real property who would remain 
on and manage it during the days of critical 
financial stress. Now there is a tendency on 
the part of these debtors to catch up with 
their back payments and to restore their 


star chamber.”’ 
ess 

“The President strongly hopes that as 
normal life returns it shall not be to repeat 
the process of over-building, over-expansion 
and collapse. He hopes we may overcome 
the habit of destroying future well-being 
for present gain. 

“Our laws of land ownership should be 
changed so that if a man is handling his 
land in a way that will destroy it, the part 
he cannot take care of should be taken away 
from him and given to someone who will 
farm it properly, or planted by the Govern- 
ment to some growth that will prevent soil 
erosion. A man has no natural right to in- 
herit good land and pass on a waste of gul- 
lied hillsides to his descendants. We are not 
complete owners of the soil, but only 
trustees for a generation.”’ Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, TVA chairman, in “‘as clear an 
exposition of the aims of the Authority as 
has been yet set forth’’ at Asheville, N. C. 

At a mass meeting sponsored by a Knox- 
ville labor union Dr. Morgan said: ‘‘One 
of our aims is to develop industries in small 
towns so that we can develop prosperity 
out of our own resources. For instance, we 
have a very fine kind of iron here, similar to 
what is known as Swedish iron. There’s not 
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into business than it has to, but the situa- loan agreements to a normal status. This is enough to carry on in a big way, but per- i 
tion is such that only Government can make — evidence that revenue receipts by operators haps we can develop an industry to support 4 
the long term loans needed to thaw frozen of business and farm property are increas- some one community.’ Wistfully he re- 
farm and home mortgages.” Charles Hay- ing.” J. Roy Kruse, president of the Cali- ported that real estate promoters had al- . 
den, director of Allis-Chalmers Manu-  fornia-Western States Life Insurance Co., ready laid out lots enough at one place to : 
facturing Co. of Sacramento. care for a population of 7,000,000. | 
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CONSTRUCTION 


A NEW STEEL HOUSE 


by Wheeling enters the picture. And pictures show it in 


construction. 


To THOSE companies which are selling or 


getting ready to sell prefabricated dwell- 
ings, another name was added last month. 
This sixth name is that of Wheeling Steel 
Corp., second old-line steel producer to test 
the prefabrication principle by building a 
house. The other is American Rolling Mills 
which built a house near Cleveland last year 
(THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, April). 

This summer, work on the Wheeling Steel 
Corp.’s house proceeded slowly and quietly. 
Wheeling was experimenting, taking “ plenty 
of time to learn from each day’s work and 
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to store away for the future a wealth of in- 
formation to the profit of future steel house 
construction.”’ Aside from the masonry 
foundation, insulating material, plaster, 
wood flooring and porcelain enameling, 
every part of the product (structural steel, 
roofing, pipe for plumbing, conduits, metal 
lath, etc.) was being made by Wheeling 
Steel units. 

“We have not gone to the extent of fore- 
casting any action that we shall take in the 
marketing of steel houses or materials for 
their construction,”’ said the experimenters, 


Left and around: the exterior panels are 
screwed onto the Wheeling steel house. The 
screws are applied to furring channels 
welded to the wall section and washers bear 
on panel flange. At the right is a view of 
the sub-floor, the bottoms of the channels 
resembling the usual two-by-eights. And at 
the lower right, Wheeling steel studs ac- 
commodate Wheeling plumbing and a 
Wheeling conduit. 
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“but by the time we have completed the 
first house we shall be able to consider our 
future course. It is our opinion that the 
structural members, including wall and 
floor sections, can be produced on a larg 
scale at low cost to make possible the con 
struction of houses such as we are building 
at a nominal price. This will all be devel 
oped at a later date.” 

Wheeling’s house was designed by the 
Cleveland architects, Charles Bacon Row 
ley and Associates, who have made make 
or-break use of color. On a body of medium 
gray certain panels and pilasters will stripe 
upward in blue-gray. The cornice pieces will 
add two horizontal lines of dark red, and the 
steel window subframes are to be grav-green 
with the sashes painted white. 

Some details of Wheeling’s house 

Flanged sheet steel walls, welded to a sill 
plate anchored in masonry, not only serve 
as structural members but provide a base to 
which the inside and outside finishes are 
applied. 

The inside finish consists of plaster on 
metal lath supported in the case of parti 
tioning by the Wheeling Corrugating Co.'s 
patented steel studs which take the place of 
the customary two-by-fours. Outside, min 
eral wool is stuffed between the flanges and 
porcelain enameled steel plates are at 
tached. 

The floors consist of fabricated channels 
with ten-inch top and two-inch bottom 
flanges. When welded at six-inch intervals, 
the surface is a smooth steel deck over 
which a wooden floor is laid. 

The company (which is located in Wheel 
ing, West Va.) has assets of $112,000,000 
and last month it reported a third-quarter 
profit of $263,335 against last year’s loss of 
$775,353 for the third quarter, a recovery 
not shared by many steel mills. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


buys more property. So does H. L. 
Doherty and two churches. 


Wuen the New York Stock Exchange was 
making its great bluff about moving across 
the Hudson, when U. S. Realty & Improve- 
ment was buying space in the papers to 
warn land owners to band together and 
fight the hegira, when Jersey realtors were 
keeping their offices open over the week-end, 
there would have been considerable less 
excitement if it had been known that the 
Stock Exchange had just increased by 
about 10 per cent its $20,000,000 worth of 
holdings of Wall Street property. 

This probably explains why it was not 
month that the 


on August 31, 


announced until late last 
Exchange had purchased, 





Acme 


The Lee, Higginson Building 


the 12-story Lee, Higginson & Co. building 
on Broad Street. This structure was erected 
in 1928 when Lee, Higginson was riding the 
crest of the Kreuger wave, and most Wall 
Street men regard it as one of the most 
handsome buildings in their section. Its 
interior, from its big ground-floor banking 
hall to its upper corridors, is furnished as 
an international financial house should be. 
It was assessed at $2,300,000 this year, of 
which about half was represented by the 
value of the 106 x 122 ft. plot. On the 1934 
rolls a $100,000 reduction in assessment is 
shown. No announcement was made re- 
garding the purchase price, but the property 
bore a $2,000,000 mortgage which the City 
Bank, Farmers Trust extended until 1938 
at 41% per cent at the time of the deal. 
The Lee, Higginson organization needs 
little space at present. The best opinion 
last month was that the Exchange plans to 
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reorganize its securities clearing system and 
use the Lee, Higginson Building as head- 
quarters for an affiliated bank which will also 
serve as a great central securities depository 
so that there will be no physical transfer of 
stocks and bonds unless the owner asks for 
actual delivery. 


ef Many a real estate man in Manhattan 
has coveted the business of The Corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church. The church has 
productive real estate with a book value of 
$18,000,000 and total real estate holdings 
with an estimated actual value of around 
$65,000,000.* Its income from rents and 
the sale of electricity, steam and power runs 
over $1,000,000 net a year. Most of Trinity 
Church's real estate business is in the form 
of rental and management fees, for seldom 
does it sell, rarely buy. An exception to this 
near-rule was made in July, 1932, when 
Trinity Church repurchased a property it 
had sold in 1866 in order to protect the 
light of its 17-story Standard Statistics 
Building. Another exception was made last 
month when the corporation bought the 
17-story Green Sixth Avenue Building 
which was built in 1929 by Vivian Green 
and sold by him to a corporation which 
held it but a week before transferring it to 
the Trinity Corporation. Estimated value 
of the new purchase is $2,000,000. 


+ Recently Baltimore real estate circles 
got wind of a big pending development. 
Peyton B. Strobel was lining up options and 
contracts on 900 acres on the Bush River. 
It was learned that he was acting for one 
“Mr. Gabson” of Zlin, Czechoslovakia, and 
soon afterwards it became known that John 
Bata, famed shoe manufacturer, was plan- 
ning a big U. S. plant for Baltimore. 

Mr. V. Karfik, representative of the Bata 
plant, arrived in Baltimore and got to work 
on cost estimates for the factory and a 
large-scale employe housing plan. But last 
month when these estimates were still Zlin- 
bound, and the options and contracts were 
within ten days of being closed, Mr. Bata 


* The higher figure includes the church site at the 
head of Wall Street, assessed at $25,000,000 and the 
plots of the seven parish chapels, assessed at a total of 
$9,000,000. When the church was new and poor two 
centuries ago it was given a right to all whales cast up 
from the high sea and then lost below high-water mark 
on Long Island and Manhattan. Whether or not any 
whales were ever so caught is not known. 


This is the Bata fac- 
tory at Zlin, famed 
for its standardiza- 
tion and its time- 
clock-punching chief. 
Perhaps only Mr. 
Bata knows what 
sort of factory he was 
planning for Balti- 
more recently. But 
il’s a safe guess that 
it would have resem- 
bled this one where 
each unit is identical 
and the same plans 
have served again 
and again. 
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decided to build no plant in the U. S. aft: 
all. Representative Karfik bought a tick«t 
back to Czechoslovakia and then rushed of 
for a week at the Century of Progress. 

The Bata plants are composed of a nun.- 
ber of identical units. Nobody in Baltimore 
Was in a position to know how big a factory 
the city almost had any more than they 
knew why Manufacturer Bata had his 
sudden change of heart. 


ee In Kansas City the Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church presented its 
congregation with a painless means of con- 
tributing to the church revenues when it 
bought a neighboring lot under lease for 
nine years to an oil company which will pay 
the church, beside a minimum rental repre- 


Episcopal 


senting a net return of 5 per cent on its 
$36,000 investment, a bonus per gallon of 
gasoline sold in excess of 17,500 gallons 
monthly. 


af \ front-page news item in Palm Beach 
last month was the word that Oilman 
Henry Latham Doherty had purchased the 
big and bankrupt Hotel Alba. This struc- 
ture was built at the height of the boom for 
over $5,000,000 and was known for a time 
as the Ambassador. Its name was then 
changed in honor of the Duc de Alba who 
came there to dwell in a lavishly decorated 
and furnished suite. The Alba bonds, sold 
by S. W. Straus & Co., are in default.* 
Oilman Doherty has been one of Florida’s 
best friends. Last January its Governor (an 
old fellow Columbus, Ohio, townsman) hon- 
ored Mr. Doherty with the title of Colonel 
and last March its business men honored 
him with a State-wide Doherty Day. 
Previous to last month’s purchase, Mr. 
Doherty’s interests in Florida were concen- 
trated in Miami where his investments are 
estimated at well over $16,000,000 (THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July). It is ex- 
pected that the Alba will be rechristened 
the Palm Beach Biltmore and that exten- 
sive improvements will be rushed so it may 
open for the next season. It is also thought 
*Nicholas Roberts, president of S. W. Straus & Co., was 
exonerated last month from a woman's charge that he 
had defrauded her of $10,000. ‘* Not a scintilla of evi- 
dence" said the Magistrate who added that even if Mr. 
Roberts had been linked with the alleged misrepresenta- 


tions the statute of limitations would have prevented 
him from being found guilty. 
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that a Palm Beach unit of the Florida Year 
Round Club (special car from New York, 
notable sports events) will be opened and 
that the new hotel will be linked to Miami 
by Mr. Doherty’s graceful Aerocars. 


+ Newt Roney, builder and seller (to H. L. 
Doherty) of the Roney Plaza Hotel, was 
reported last month to have bought 141 
lots of the 680-lot Golden Beach tract, one 
mile south of Hollywood, Fla. Although 
Mr. Roney was of course badly hurt in 
Florida’s deflation, he is still regarded as 
one of the shrewdest of the big time boom 
operators and local realtors awaited his 
next move with interest. 


MANAGEMENT 


A CHICAGO PENTHOUSE 


is equipped as a gymnasium for 
an office building's tenants. 


Atop Chicago’s 18-story Lytton Build- 
ing is an old penthouse. It has been used 
only as storage space for all the odds and 
ends that accrue over years of operation 
of an office building. Last month the pent- 
house gave Building Manager Leland E. 
Eaton an idea. 

The idea was to equip the penthouse as a 
gymnasium for tenants. A few tenants were 
sounded out and expressed hearty approval. 
Work has already begun in clearing out the 
penthouse and equipping it with exercise 
equipment, a golf driving net, ping pong 
courts, lockers and showers. On the roof 
outside, according to present tentative 
plans, will be a handball! court and other 
exercise media. 

One reason that the idea was so quickly 
accepted is probably the fact that the 
Lytton Building is the center of Chicago's 
wholesale floor covering and golf indus- 
tries. Between its tenants therefore there 
exists an air of “‘clubbiness” that is not 
to be found in the usual run of office build- 
ings. And another reason is the fact that the 
president of the building corporation is a 
one-time amateur boxer who has a high 
regard for exercise and was probably willing 
to risk the required investment more readily 
than another man might have been. 

The Lytton Building President is George 
Lytton of Henry C. Lytton & Co., founders 
and operators of Chicago’s Hub Stores, 
chief unit of which occupies the first eight 
floors in the building. In 1929 the Hub 
Stores were sold out to Fashion Park As- 
sociates for ‘stock then worth $7,000,000. 
Last year they were bought back by the 
Lyttons for an undisclosed price. 

Merchant Lytton’s chief hobby is box- 
ing. Forty years ago, when he started to 
work for his father, he equipped a small 
gymnasium next to his office and today, at 
59, his muscles are still tough. He used to 
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be considered amateur heavyweight cham 
pion and in 1904 opened the new Illinois 
Athletic Club with a match against Jack 
Johnson. He was one of the judges in the 
controversial Tunney-Dempsey fight. Next 
to boxing, his chief interest is music. He 
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Lytton Building's President 


founded the 44-piece Business-Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra which gives about six 
concerts a year, rehearses Friday nights in 
the Hub’s fitting room. Merchant Lytton 
collects double-basses and oboes, lends 
them to other amateurs. He was one of the 
fortunate few who backed the now im- 
mensely profitable ‘Streets of Paris’’ at the 
Century of Progress. 


THE COST OF HOUSING 


moves upward. Life insurance 
companies still sell mortgages. 


Ow many of the charts compiled from 
figures obtainable last month (see next two 
pages) significant changes occurred. Among 
these were: 

Cost of Housing. This chart represents the 
“approximate average monthly rental for a 
house or apartment of four or five rooms 
with bath, heat not furnished by the land- 
lord, such as is usually occupied by wage- 
earners." One hundred and seventy-three 
cities are represented in the index and the 
returns are carefully weighted on a popu- 
lation basis. The September index figure of 
63.6 showed a gain of 6 per cent over August. 
Small as this was, it was important as 
marking the first break in a steady down- 
trend since September, 1930. The index 
figure at present is 9.8 per cent lower than 
it was a year ago and 31.1 per cent lower 
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than in 1929's September. The National 
Industrial Conference Board gives housing 
a 20 per cent weight in the total cost of 
living. Clothing, which has a 12 per cent 
weight, was September's best performer 
with an 8 per cent rise. 

Life Insurance. The smaller decrease in 
the mortgage investments of these leading 
institutions shows the general trend to a 
better financial position caused by a gradual 
reduction of policy loans and improvement 
in the actual value of investment accounts. 

In 1928 the average investment in urban 
mortgages as reported by 32 life insurance 
companies with 82 per cent of the assets 
was $3,714,000,000, or 30.3 per cent of their 
total admitted assets. Last July (the latest 
figure available) the urban mortgage invest 
ments of these same companies was $4, 
565,000,000. 
ratio of urban mortgages to total admitted 


Despite this net gain, the 
assets had declined to 26.6 per cent. Had the 
ratio remained at 1928's percentage, the 
32 companies would have held $5,183, 
000,000 in urban mortgages. Adding an 
additional 18 per cent to the difference, to 
account for the companies not included in 
the report, the result is an indicated sum of 
$752,000,000 building 
money diverted to other uses because of 


which represents 
changed conditions since 1928. 

A large part of this divergence has of 
course been due to the abnormal increase 
in policy loans. In 1928 the 32 companies 
had policy loans and premium notes of 
$1,457,000,000, or 11.9 per cent of their 
total admitted assets. Last July policy 
loans were $2,965,000,000, or 17.3 per cent 
of total assets. By the same calculations 
as above, one may estimate that the excess 
investments of life insurance companies in 
this asset are now $1,134,000,000. 

In the building money field, these two 
changes are the most notable in life insur 
ance. During the same period farm mort 
gages declined from 13 per cent of assets to 
7.6 per cent and the book value of securi 
ties investments (about 98.5 per cent are 
bonds and 20 per cent Government bonds) 
from 37.8 per cent to 36.9 per cent. 

Despite popular belief to the contrary, 
policy loans have been declining only slowly 
up to July although there may have been a 
sharper drop since then. In millions of dol- 
lars, recent monthly figures for policy loans 
and urban. mortgages of the 32 companies 
have been: 


Policy Urban 

Loans Mortgages 
| ere 2,967 4,716 
Pies txces 2,997 4,695 
March.... 2,975 4,665 
April. ... 2,987 4,645 
May.. ... 2,987 4,617 
June. . ee 4,588 
Ok ck wae . 2,965 4,565 


The figures on the chart, which are ob- 
tainable about four months before the 
detailed figures on the 32 companies, would 
indicate that the decline in urban mortgage 
holdings has been halted. 
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TICKER TALK 


One and All: 
There was a BIG ANNOUNCEMENT 


coming from Washington. Everybody 
knew there was, and it was due soon. So 
toward the end of the week when President 
Roosevelt called in the newsmen and told 
them he had exchanged letters with Presi- 
dent Michail Ivanovitch Kalinin of the 
Standing Committee of the Union Central 
Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, the Scripps-Howard papers 
boomed their drums but Wall 
Street found it pretty squirrelly. It was not 
until after the market had relapsed to the 
levels of last May, until after rebellion 
threatened to scorch the prairie States, 
that the real announcement came. When it 
did, it was BIG. 

There was no doubt that. But 
there was some confusion about what the 
plan to purchase gold above the world 
market really meant. “Out of the ten most 
important bankers and economists in Wall 
Street who were asked to comment on the 
plan,” the New York Times soberly re- 
ported, “only two could find any favorable 
aspects in the proposal, and these two con- 
fessed the gravest doubts.” 

One thing was clear, however. Having 
whipped up his right horse will the scheme 
to convert Fourth Liberties, President 
Roosevelt simply had to give his left nag a 
good clout. Senator Elmer (‘Canute’’) 
Thomas had gone to the White House filled 
with big thoughts and little words. And 
then suddenly all his Inflation talk ceased. 
He did not even respond to cries of ‘‘ Where’s 
Elmer?”” And it was rumored that the 
Inflationist had agreed to keep quiet until 
December 1. But there were alarming 
signs that business was reverting to funda- 
mental economic laws. Grain prices, for 
instance, were 
reflect over-production. 

# The slump in the grain market was 
distressing to more than President Roose- 
velt, Senator Thomas and Milo Reno. 
Arthur Cutten, who was in a fair way to 
a comeback, was one of those reputedly 
tripped. As most big grain do, 
Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co. was understood 
to have extended Cutten a credit to operate 


bass-est 


about 


beginning once more to 


houses 


in wheat and corn. Everything was jake as 
long as Senior Partner Arthur Jackson was 
alive. But he died in the middle of last 
month’s slump. The firm asked for margin, 
Cutten refused to put and the account was 
closed out, ran the story. In Chicago Mr. 
Cutten sits behind a glass door which bears 
the name: “Chicago Perforating Co.’’ He 
is reported to own no wheat or corn today. 
ef And if stories were true smart young 
Erret Lobbam Cord came a cropper, too. 
Arch-inflationist like his good friend and 
mentor, Frank Vanderlip, he and his friends 
started to pick up wheat in the fifties. As it 
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went up, they bought more. For a time 
their winnings were colossal. They were 
also reported to have bought rye, corn and 
barley. Erret Cord was sold on inflation 
all right. 

But the right Roosevelt horse perked up 
and the left lay down and Wall Street had 
Mr. Cord a young but broken man. Rumors 
flew thicker than a flock of teal. There was 
some evidence of selling in Auburn and 
Aviation Corp. and Mr. Cord had appar- 
ently closed out his grain accounts, but 
there was very little evidence that Erret 
Lobban Cord did not still have four strings 
to his fiddle. 
ef One man who would not bet an erg on 
either of the President Roosevelt 
is now endeavoring to ride is Howard Scott, 
high priest of Technocracy. Howard Scott 
was a better tavern politician than a high 
priest, but he is at least employed. His 
employer is the brokerage house of Shields 
& Co. where he functions as a sort of roving 
economist. 
ef Archie Andrews’ titanic scheme for 
merging all independent automobile com- 
panies (for which with becoming anonymity 
Longan Short lays claim to a scoop) is still 
nebulous. But not Archie Andrews’ new 
lighter, Elektrolite. There is no limit to 
what Mr. Andrews predicts for this little 
contraption which glows red-hot when you 
remove the cap. He is sure he will sell as 
many Elektrolites as all other makes 
combined —as many as have been sold 
since a one-armed poilu invented a briquet 
during the war. When you murmur politely 
that the gift season is just beginning, he 
explodes: “And there are 120,000,000 
birthdays a year — give me 5 per cent of 
them and I'll make $10,000,000.”"’ He and 
his associate, Edgar Detwiller, are a great 
combination. Mr. Detwiller is an earnest 
young promoter who sells by conviction. 
Mr. Andrews has sold enough things to 
have become affable about it. ‘“‘We’re 
selling these lighters to the smartest store 
buyers in the U. S. — not suckers,” he will 
tell you. Other Andrewisms: 

“T will probably get a few million out of 
Pirnie, Simons suit against the Governor of 
the Stock Exchange, but nothing compared 
to what we would have made if they had 
not barged into it. They stuck their neck 
out just a little too far, so I grabbed it.”’ 

“I’m no angel, but these directors who 
short their own stock — why, I sold out 
every stock I owned before the Crash, but 
I kept every share of those in which I was 
connected with the management. That 
little gesture cost me $75,000,000.”’ 
ef One day President Richard Whitney 
of the New York Stock Exchange emerged 
from the White House last month with this 
statement: “I have nothing to say. You 
know when I say I have nothing to say I am 
not going to say anything.’’ Which pretty 
well sums up the reason why the Big Board 
has such a bad press. Few days before, 


horses 


however, the Exchange did say something 
something it never had mentioned 
before. It called attention to a discrepancy 


M 





and 
preferred, both exchangeable into a new 
common. This was not actually advising 
that the price of a listed stock was too high 
or too low, but it set a precedent. And 
precedents are serious things with Gov- 


existing in Pierce Arrow common 


ernors. 
The New York Herald-Tribune last 
month led off an article on the Exchange 
efforts for reform with, “The policy of the 
New York Stock Exchange, originally 
inaugurated in the 80's, of obtaining clearer 
and more accurate reports of corporations 
advanced another step yesterday.”’ 
A rival financial editor opined: ‘All the 
inching of the last 50 years would not 
amount to one full step.” 


Between Sales: A Boston friend of a director of 
the Empire State Building has it straight that 
the board, including Al Smith, sat in solemn ses- 
sion all one autumn afternoon seriously debating 
whether or not to raze their mighty tower. .. . 
Al Smith and Bernie Baruch have developed an 
exchange of gestures—- which they exchange 
more often than you would like to think about. 
One moves his flat hand vertically, the other 
horizontally — no matter which way you slice it, 
it is always baloney. Sylvester Z. Poli, one- 
time Greek push-cart peddier who got a start as 
an orchestra musician, built up a chain of cinema 
palaces, sold out to William Fox for $20,000,000 
at the height of the boom, and married off his 
daughter to an Italian nobleman under the bleary 
eyes of the Yale football team as ushers and the 
women’s Olympic swimming team as _ brides- 
maids, in a wedding that brought all traffic in 
New Haven to a standstill for three hours, is now 
quietly repurchasing all his theaters dirt cheap. 
‘ They are building a golf course near Mos- 
cow. Before the revolution they spent their time 
hunting and drinking or both. After the revolu- 
tion it ranked with polo and auld lang syne. Now 
the Americans are coming. Prettiest show 
of the month was the President forced to squirm 
out of the provisions of the Securities Act of 1933. 
The State Department found the idea of a Gov- 
ernment protective committee for holders of 
foreign bonds about as helpful as Wall Street 
found the other provisions. To keep the Govern- 
ment out of the dunning business, a private com- 
mittee was formed. . Mayor Ellenstein of 
Newark, who has never felt the same way about 
life since the Exchange abandoned its plans fora 
New Jersey floor, asked his constituents to pray 
for the election of LaGuardia as mayor of Man- 
hattan. LaGuardia’s attitude toward the local 
security marts, said Mayor Ellenstein, would 
almost surely drive them to the haven of Newark. 
And then, oh, blessed Newark! ... The troubles 
of the beer business suggest that either the drink- 
ing habits of the U. S. have altered vastly in the 
last thirteen years or the beer is very bad. 
Breweries as a whole are operating at only 40 
per cent of capacity. The brewers completely mis- 
judged the situation when they bet that most of 
the beer would be drunk out of bottles. It was in 
the first month 85 per cent bottled, 15 per 
cent draught. Now it is only 40 per cent bottled. 
The rebirth of the saloon changed all that. From 
April te October, 1916, 40,000,000 barrels were 
sold. In the same period of the New Deal, 
14,000,000. Then, of course, there isa Depression. 
... “I am authorizing the R.F.C. to buy gold 
newly mined in the U. S. at prices to be deter- 
mined from time to time after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the President.” 
But who was consulted? Not mandolin-playing 
Mr. Woodin but his young aide from Middle- 
town, Cenn., Dean Atcheson, the Bishop's boy. 
Just what does Mr. Wocdin really do? 
Genial Al Wiggin gave some good pointers on 
how to retire rich. Also on Mr. Wiggin’s Chase 
National Cabbage Patch, which he cultivated so 
long and not so successfully. But Head Gardner 
Wiggin decided that with the price of cabbage 
what it was, he might as well stop drawing the 
$100,000 annual honorium. Paul Hollister, 
Macy's bright young advertising man, was asked 
to suggest some copy for the NRA’s Now-is-the- 
time-to-buy campaign (what became of it?). He 
finally evolved this terrifying stopper: GEN- 
ERAL JOHNSON IS COMING TO DINNER! 
How was your dinner? 
Longan Short 
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REPEAL’S BUILDING 


boom is yet to start. But hotels 
indicate what they may spend. 


Most perplexed persons in the land last 

onth were the hotel men of the 20 States 
in which spirits may soon again be lawfully 
debottled. In these regions a sniff of profits 
in the air has grown to a strong sweet smell. 
Liquor begins to spell hope for a notoriously 
defunct business. The magazine Hotel Man- 
agement last month got out an excited bul- 
letin which cried: ‘‘Hotels went through 
hell in 1929-30-31-32. The great majority 
went through receivership, bankruptcy or 
reorganization. Today most of them have a 
financial status that permits a profit on 
a much reduced scale of business. Repeal 
very definitely will permit them to show 
substantial profits.”” The bulletin reported 
the post-repeal intentions of 350 hotel man- 
agers. Seventeen per cent of these said they 
would need air conditioning, 58 per cent 
said they would install public bars, 66 per 
cent needed service bars, 88 per cent pre- 
dicted the return to popularity of the formal 
dining room. ‘‘ Many a plan is hatching for 
$10,000 bars,”’ sang the report. “‘ Restau- 
rants which did not anticipate quick repeal 
and which put in junk bars when beer was 
first permitted will throw them out... . 
Yes sir, formal dining rooms are being 
spruced up, convention halls and ballrooms 
rejuvenated.”” The average amount to be 
spent for bars and other equipage, as es- 
timated by the hotel managers themselves, 
was $4,190. 

But few hotels were divesting themselves 
of this $4,190 last month, although repeal 
was apparently but a few weeks off. For on 
December sixth or any other day when 
Prohibition comes to an end it will be a 
case of one law giving way to 48. When the 
Eighteenth Amendment is finally deleted 
from the Constitution, complete repeal is 
sure in 20 States. But in each of these there 
will be “control”’ and it is in the formula- 
tion of the control laws that the hotel 
owners find their profits at stake. 

California and Montana have already 

decided the question by decreeing that dis- 
tilled liquor can be sold only in original 
packages and cannot be consumed on the 
premises where sold. In California the sys- 
tem for State dispensation was quietly 
voted in along with the repeal of the Wright 
Act, California’s baby Volstead law. Most 
members of the California Hotel Men’s 
Association, which met at Monterey early 
last month, were confounded to learn that 
the measure which they had supported as 
. step into wetness had been thus emascu- 
ited. If conjecture is right, most mid- 
estern States will pass laws like Cali- 
rnia’s and Montana’s. Except in Illinois, 
ntiment favors sale of hard liquors in 
tate stores only. The Illinois Commission 
i Liquor Control Legislation is at work on 
model law of which more leniency is ex- 
ected. 
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Pleasing to most hotel men is the chant of 
the Rockefeller study which is shaping opin- 
ion in the East. ‘In some States [the public] 
will undoubtedly demand the sale of all 
kinds of alcoholic beverages by the glass 
in hotels and restaurants,” it concedes. 
“This will be true especially in large cities 
where a proportionately greater number of 
residents take their meals outside their 
homes. Similarly the large transient popu- 
lations in our cities creates a special demand 
for spiritous drinks by the glass. Many 
hotel guests, if denied a cocktail with their 
meals, will buy a whole bottle of spirits 
for consumption in their rooms. ... We 
cannot blind our eyes to the popularity of 
cocktails in America.”” The Rockefeller re- 
port proposes that hotels and restaurants 
should occupy an agency relationship to a 
State Alcohol Control Authority, which 
would regulate their profits. 

In New York, citadel of the speakeasy, 
hotel owners were perplexed as they are 
everywhere, but most of them thought no 
law would prohibit public drinking and 
they quietly went ahead with plans for new 
bars. Architects and mural painters who 
worked on tentative sketches for tap rooms 
found the problem required a new ap- 
proach. In a newspaper story headlined 
“REPEAL WORRIES BARROOM ART- 
ISTS,” Architect Francis Keally, who has 
been designing a drinking room for a large 
mid-town hotel, said: ‘‘While our original 
plans included a 47-ft. bar and two large 
murals, these features were eliminated when 
a careful study proved to my satisfaction 
that the introduction of the intimate fea- 
tures developed by the speakeasy, through 
the necessity of giving small space unusual 
treatment, would best suit the size and 
construction of the grill room. Conse- 
quently the plans now being executed call 
for the elimination of the long bar and the 
installation of a small semicircular or serv- 
ice bar.” 

First actual sparring between hotels and 
liquor controllists occurred last month in 
Boston, where Manager Emile F. Coulon of 
the Hotel Westminster and Mrs. Robert 
W. Lovett, State chairman of the Women’s 
Organization for Prohibition Reform and 
one-time Hoover campaigner, got into argu- 
ment over a bill proposed by Boston hotel 
men. 

‘Hotel men in general will welcome the 
end of Prohibition,’’ declared Manager 
Coulon. ‘‘We have been paying huge taxes 
and taking it on the chin for the past 14 
years while operators of speakeasies who 
paid little or no taxes flourished and grew 
wealthy. . . . The tavern idea for retailing 
sales of liquor by the drink seems to meet 
the situation.” 

“‘T don’t care what they call it, whether 
it is a tavern or a rest room,” retaliated 
Reformer Lovett, “it is a saloon, and it 
will meet the vigorous opposition of 
women.” 

Shrugged Manager Coulon: “I would 
not be opposed to a return of the sa- 
loon... .” 
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NEW EXEMPTIONS 


for mortgages are granted by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Is JULY the Federal Trade Commission 
provided certain exemptions from regis 
tration for real estate mortgages (THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, August). Both the 
Mortgage Bankers Association and the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
protested that these exemptions were still 
too restrictive. This month the Commis 
sion repealed its July ruling, issued a broad 
new set of exemptions for all securities. An 
outline of the new ruling follows: 

1. Notes and bonds comprising an issue 
the aggregate amount of which does not 
exceed $15,000 which are directly secured 
by first mortgage or first deed of trust on 
a piece of real estate used as the issuer's 
home. 

2. Securities of any character comprising 
an issue the aggregate amount of which 
does not exceed $100,000, subject to the 
following prescribed conditions: 

(a) That the issue shall not be sold 
otherwise than for cash. 

(b) That no other securities shall have 
been issued by the same issuer in excess of 
$100,000, including the issue now to be of- 
fered, within the year immediately preced- 
ing the issue. 

(c) That no other securities of the same 
class shall have been issued within the year 
immediately preceding for any other con- 
sideration than cash. 

(d) That the commissions charged in 
connection with the distribution of the 
issue shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 
offering price. 

(e) That the issue, if bonds, shall not be 
divided into units less than $500, and if 
stocks, into units less than $100, and if 
any other type of security, into units less 
than $500. 

(f) That if the issue consists of notes or 
bonds secured by first mortgage on real 
estate, the issue will also be exempt even if 
divided into smaller units than $500, pro- 
vided that a prospectus containing detailed 
information be furnished to the purchaser.* 

3. The third class of securities exempt by 
this regulation comprises issues which are 
exchanged for other outstanding securities, 
including in such terms extensions or re- 
newals of outstanding obligations. These 
issues are exempted when the par value of 
the securities to be exchanged does not ex- 
ceed $100,000. A prospectus containing a 
brief summary of the terms upon which the 
exchange is to be effected is to be furnished 
to each person to whom securities are 
sought to be exchanged for a new security. 


*This information includes the amount of 
brokerage and other charges; assessed value; 
aggregate taxes assessed; appraisal; names of 
persons who examined title; rights of the se- 
curity holder upon default; amount and char- 
acter of insurance outstanding; construction 
liens if any; summarized balance sheet of any 
corporation guaranteeing the security. 
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NEW ROCHELLE 


dramatizes the participation of 
land owners in an improvement. 


Nor all cities have city plans and not all 
city plans are as smartly engineered as is 
that of New N. Y. It 
known that a city plan engineer must figure 


Rochelle, is well 
late and long with the tax assessor, rare 
when the planner takes time or trouble to 
explain to the individual taxpayer 


why he should not grumble when asked to 


just 


help finance a public improvement. Such a 
rarity is New Rochelle’s Paul A. Bankson, 
who declares that if municipalities, when 
making use of special assessments to defray 
the cost of public improvements, would pre- 
sent to interested landowners a visualiza 
ol 


expense, 


tion their individual participation of 
the 


know if the project were popular. 


authorities would readily 
By what he calls “‘ cubing a special assess 
ment’’ Planner Bankson the 


tax participation situation for New Rochelle 


dramatizes 


property owners by showing them models 
such as the one reproduced on this page. 
In this instance North Avenue (running left 
to right in the design) was widened and 
extended at a cost of $2,000,000 and abut 
owners were 
The 


model is built up from a plat map, the blocks 


ting or adjoining property 


assessed for 50 per cent of the cost. 


representing land values and not buildings. 
The upper, shaded portions of the blocks 
represent the extent of the special assess- 
ment on each property and show how the 
tax decreases in ratio to the distance of the 
property from the area improved. 

These visible values are built of two-foot 
cubes. Each cube is given a value of $8, 
consistent with its contents, eight cubic feet. 
The blocks would go to such height that 
they would quickly topple and fall in a like 
Manhattan. so if the 
arbitrarily 


model for Sut not 


modeler gave them a_ higher 


value. 


THE + ARC 


“The lower tier of blocks or boxes ex- 
presses the assessed land values and the 
upper tier expresses the special levy,” ex- 
plains the scheme’s inventor. ‘When ar- 
ranged in order the effect is a bird’s-eye view 
of values, levies and elements of considera- 
tion. Fallacies in the method of distribution 
are readily discernible in such a presenta- 
tion. The portrayal tends also to allay fears 
of discrimination. 

“The child’s building block will serve 
to illustrate. We must assume that each 
block is two feet in each dimension. For a 
30 x 100 foot lot arrange 50 rows of blocks, 
fifteen to a This 
tains 750 blocks. Since each block is worth 
$8, all the blocks are worth $8 times 750 
or $6,000. If the lot is valued at say $30,000, 
then five successive layers must be built 
up to represent that of money. 
Pictorially, the set-up frontage, 
depth and value.” 


row. arrangement con- 


amount 
shows 
Special assessment areas include such 
properties as may be deemed in varying 
degrees to benefit by the specific improve- 
ment in a locality. There is any amount of 
complicated deeming to be done in dis- 
tributing a special tax such as the one im- 
posed here, the planning engineer points 
out. ““ The cost of the land takings in any 
one zone may be many times that in another 
zone so that a distribution of cost over an 
entire area tends to inequality. Thus the 
tentative assessment derived from the cost 
within the block or zone divided by the to- 
tal land valuation of the same 
district is the tentative rate for each parcel. 
Multiplying the land of 
each by determines its 


assessed 
assessed value 


parcel this rate 
assessable share. 

that his 
method for cubing assessments provides a 
clue to economic height for buildings. But 


in it can be seen opportunities for studying 


Planner Bankson will not say 


out proper frontage development, for ex- 
posing in striking manner cases of ridiculous 
assessments on land, for airing many other 
elements of consideration. 
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GERMANY SUBSIDIZES 


repair work. How financing is 
aided by interest compensation. 


Germany’s recent 500,000,000 mark sub- 
sidy plan to encourage expenditures on 
home repairing was broadened last month 
with the introduction of interest compen- 
sation certificates. For ordinary repairs 
under the original plan owners 
could obtain a 20 per cent grant. Now, in 
addition, they receive six certificates, each 
of which is equal to 4 per cent of the remain- 
ing 80 per cent of the work’s cost. These cer- 
tificates are redeemable by the Government 
annually until 1939. To avoid giving them 
the semblance of currency inflation, it was 
ruled that the certificates are not attachable 
and are transferable only as a unit — that is, 
with all unredeemed coupons still attached. 

The subsidy plan also provides for grants 
up to 50 per cent of the cost for work in- 


house 


volving the division of large apartments or 
reconstruction work serving the civil air 
defense program’s purposes. Interest com- 
pensation certificates will also be available 
on the same basis for this type of work and 
expenses serving the air defense will be de 
ductible in determining income and cor- 
poration taxes. 


EARNINGS 


Turrp quarter statements of companies 
with a stake in the building industry gener- 
ally showed smart gains in earnings over the 
same three months of 1932 but not suff- 
cient to wipe out the nine months’ differ- 
ence. Typical third quarter reports follow: 


(000’s omitted) 


D = deficit 


1933 1932 
Air Reduction ; 1,037 425 
American Rolling Mill 347 860D 
Certain-Teed Products . 2 367D 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 147 372D 
Truscon Steel 174D 60D 
Atlas Plywood 46 56D 
General Cable 304D 695D 
Otis Elevator 230D 358 
Yale & Towne 27 199D 
Longbell Lumber 470D 1,018D 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 385 167 
Johns-Manville 444 277D 
General Electric 2,864 2,716 
International Cement 30 519] 
Westinghouse 1,513D 2,715D 
Allegheny Steel........ 152 288! 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 1 2561 
Formica Insulation - 26 6D 
Allis Chalmers. ........ 381D 5431 
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AN ARCHITECT SPEAKS FOR REGULATION 


of the mortgage investments of lending institutions. An article by William 


Luther Mowll of Mowll & Rand, Boston 


Tie failure of investments in real estate has revealed 
their faults. Upon the correction of the errors that have 
been made depends the welfare of the millions whose 
money is tied up in unprofitable buildings and the other 
millions whose incomes were derived from the businesses 
of real estate and construction. Fortunately, it appears 
that these investments are peculiarly adapted to profit by 
the unity of action which is being organized in other fields. 

The greatest losses have occurred in investment and 
speculative buildings. These have been erected by owners 
who may be divided roughly into three groups. 

There is, first, the owner with adequate capital. In his 
case a thorough analysis is made of all phases of the in- 
vestment; he needs so moderate a loan that if he fails to 
meet his obligations the lender is secured; he usually em- 
ploys a competent architect and an honest and capable 
contractor, his buildings are well planned and well built; 
and this type of investment is sound and would have re- 
mained excellent except for the activities of the other two 
classes of owners and builders. 

The second class of owner includes those whose projects 
are as sound, as well planned and as well built as those of 
the first class but who has little or no capital; he must 
borrow all or nearly all the money required. He works 
with a second-class contractor, a man who has some cap- 
ital and credit. When the success of their buildings has 
been such as to have provided time in which the mortgage 
could be reduced to normal proportions, this type of proj- 
ect has turned out to be profitable, but any owner who 
has borrowed to this extent has always been in a position 
to abandon the property to the lender if it has not realized 
his anticipations. 

The third class of owner, who is commonly a contractor 
as well, has usually been unfamiliar with good construc- 
tion and has avoided personal investment and liability. 
He has repeatedly failed, abandoning inferior or worthless 
properties to mortgagees and causing great losses to build- 
ing material and equipment dealers and subcontractors. 
He employs incompetent architects, his buildings are all 
badly planned and poorly constructed. He builds for sale 
and cuts quality in order to sell at a profit. 

Without distinction, all three classes of owners have 
secured mortgages. 

These operations have resulted in huge losses. In the 
third class, the cause of failures is obvious. In the second 
class there has usually been sufficient ground for expecting 
success to render them fair speculations; many have 
led. But the owner-with-capital has suffered, if to a 
sser degree. Among the causes of his losses there is the 
sening of the resources of his tenants and the competi- 
n of other similar buildings. When all due allowance 
s been made for the former, it is still evident that con- 
uction without reference to demand had lowered all 
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real estate values before the beginning of the depression. 
The most severe losses in this class have been due to the 
destructive influence of jerry building; one structure of 
this kind has frequently ruined a whole neighborhood. 
The majority capital for all these enterprises has been 
supplied from the small savings of large numbers of 
people. Their economies have been entrusted to savings 
institutions, life insurance companies or bond and mort- 
gage companies; and all of this money that has been in- 
vested in real estate has been loaned by trustees or direc- 
tors acting in a fiduciary capacity. Enough bad loans have 
been made to have closed thousands of banks. The worst 
of these have been due, in the opinion of the courts, to viola- 
tions of trust or to incompetent or inadequate appraisals. 
For either of these faults to have passed unnoticed by in- 
vestment boards, a reason was found in the fact that such 
boards have commonly and justifiably given their ap- 
proval to recommendations made by men in whose judg- 
ment they have had confidence. Where irregularities have 
occurred, it has been difficult for them to become known 
until they have become flagrant because a knowledge of 
real estate values is not sufficiently common to permit the 
inclusion, in all of these boards, of those who possess it. 
The gateway to all of the majority investments in real 
estate is the appraisal. National associations of realtors 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


In THe ArcuirecturRAL Forum last month, John E. 
Burton of the Institute for Economic Research discussed a 
conception of bases of value. The following article is by 
William Luther Mowll of Boston, a member of the archi- 
tectural firm of Mowll & Rand. He points out that it 
“deals with a more restricted area in the field of building 
economics than that discussed by Mr. Burton, an area in 
which effective action seems possible now. The misdirected 
policies in real estate investment of which he speaks have 
been due to what seemed to transcend an ignorance of de- 
mand and to become a defiance of the certain consequences 
of over production and over capitalization. Because 
enough lending institutions have failed to handle other 
people’s money reasonably, they will be regulated. . . 

“The plan that is proposed cannot be perfect; there are 
too many details to be evolved in practice . . . and a law, 
if passed, will only open a new and continuous fight, the 
successful outcome of which will depend upon the energy, 
persistence, intelligence and integrity of the architectural 
profession. There are a great many details to be overcome, 
and all the discussions that can be aroused on any phases 
of the reconstruction of the building industry must be 
| helpful in finding some good way over or through the 

impeding obstacles.” 
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All architects agree 
these days that clients 
are always pleased 
when Onliwon Cabinets for A. P. W. Onliwon 
Towels and Toilet Tissue are specified for their 
washrooms and toilets. Onliwon Washroom 
Service is the standard equipment for offices, 
factories, hotels, hospitals, schools, churches— 
in short, buildings of all kinds. 


This is due, of course, to the fact that A.P.W. 
Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue are so widely 
used. Aside from that, however, architects 
appreciate the fact that Onliwon Cabinets are 
always available in the right sizes and right 
materials. They come in an intelligent variety. 


Let us send you a catalogue, giving full details 
on all our cabinets—surface and recess, metal 
and solid porcelain. Just mail the coupon. 
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and of general contractors and some bankers have agree: 
that a prominent part in the production of bad buildings 
of too many buildings and of over capitalization has bee: 
played by the appraisal methods at present in use. 


An outline of the most important elements of the value 


of real estate will, where present methods are familiar, 
indicate their weaknesses. 

The value of real estate is the capitalization of its earn- 
ings. This value rises and falls with the increase or diminu- 
tion of the number of tenants seeking the kind of space 
provided, and with the amount of such space available. 
The. appraisal of any building depends, first, upon a knowl- 
edge of demand. It has, however, never been possible for 
any individual lending institution to command this in- 
formation; it is only to be gathered through cooperation. 

Carefully maintained statistics with regard to occu- 
pancy and rentals would facilitate the making of de- 
pendable estimates, independent of those of the owner, of 
the incomes of projected buildings. The low amounts 
assigned to these in a period of small demand for space 
would shut off loans that would otherwise aid in the 
erection of superfluous buildings that would diminish the 
incomes of all the other buildings in their district and 
class. 

The location of a property has no small bearing on its 
value. The choice of a site involves considerations of its 
physical characteristics, area and dimensions that are of 
the utmost importance; all these and many other factors 
enter into the estimate of the value of sites. Regardless 
of sale prices or assessments, land is worth only the 
capitalization of that portion of the earnings of a building, 
that is on it or can be put on it, which is over and above 
fair earnings upon the cost of the building itself. Thus 
the only manner in which the possible value of bare land 
can be fairly ascertained is by planning its development 
and estimating the cost and income of an efficient project. 

In the plan of a building is contained a definite pre- 
diction of its success or failure. Badly planned buildings 
have been occupied and have paid for a time, but they are 
always subject to the danger of being superseded by build- 
ings that are better adapted to their purpose. A plan is 
evidence not only of fitness to use and the possibility of 
adequate income but an indication of its construction and 
its load bearing capacity. In all these respects and others 
many types of buildings are approaching recognized stand- 
ards, data with regard to which must form part of the in- 
formation upon which sound appraisals are based. 

The plans and specifications of a building are a record 
of the science of planning applied to a particular case, and 
should embody a complete statement of the materials 
and methods to be employed in its creation. There are 
thousands of buildings in the country that are flat failures 
because of the failure of all those responsible for their 
erection to make distinctions between bad plans and good. 

The manner in which a building is erected is of the ut- 
most importance; notwithstanding a popular belief to the 
contrary, if the contractor is dishonest or incapable, the 
best of plans and specifications, supplemented by vigilant 
supervision, will not produce the desired result. Neither 
will a bond secure this effect, nor is such recourse neces- 
sary. Many architects have been in practice for years 
without having a client suffer loss, either through th: 
failure of a contractor to live up to the terms of his agrec- 
ments or by his bankruptcy. 

The cost of a building, considered separately, is no cli 
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‘0 its value; beyond a certain point, added cost ceases to 
ovide elements which will add to income and begins to 
build up charges that lessen the value of the investment. 
it is evident that independent estimates of cost should be 
available to the mortgagee; regardless of appraisal value, 
no lender can count on keeping out of the real estate 
husiness who has loaned to owners who have invested 
little or no money of their own. 

Every investment building is a business, and depends 
upon its management for its success. To any mortgagee, it 
is a matter of great importance to know who is managing 
the business toward the plant of which he has supplied the 
majority capital. It would appear that some means must 
be devised to keep the majority investors in real estate 
informed as to the current value of their assets, and to 
empower them to require steps to be taken to protect 
these interests when they are imperiled. 

The depreciation of a building lessens its rental and 
sale values. The probable rate of depreciation, in relation 
to the character of the construction, must be taken into 
account in fixing the rate of amortization. But the amount 
by which an investment should be paid down in order to 
keep it safe depends upon the degree of attention that is 
paid to maintenance. No real improvement in the status 
of real estate as a permanent form of investment can be 
made until provision is made to exercise control over the 
interdependent factors, depreciation, amortization and 
maintenance. 

The point at which control may be exercised to mini- 
mize the danger of the recurrence of great losses is in- 
dicated by the fact that, with the rarest of exceptions, all 
investment and speculative buildings have been made 
possible by mortgages. It is self-evident that the possi- 
bility of the control of real estate investment has always 
been in the hands of the mortgagees. The problem then 
resolves itself into finding a way to harness and direct this 
power. The place at which to begin has been pointed out 
again and again, the correction of the defects in the ap- 
praisal basis of loans. 

The manner of fixing the size of mortgages which has 
been common has brought about a condition like that 
which existed in the life and fire insurance businesses when 
the companies were free to write their own policies, to 
make their own rates and to compete for customers on the 
basis of special advantages offered. The duplications of 
effort, rate cutting and other detrimental practices, and 
the ensuing losses which these conditions fostered became 
intolerable; and now both these businesses are strictly 
regulated. The present stability of the fire and life in- 
surance companies is largely due to the fact that their 
policies are uniform within close limits; and that their 
rates are made in as impersonal and scientific a manner as 
possible, and beyond the influence of the company, the 
agent or the insured. There is little doubt that there was 
resistance to the surrender of the weapons of competition, 
but there is no possibility that the officials of either of these 
businesses would wish to return to the conditions of the 
preregulation era. 

This example suggests that similarly beneficial results 
an be secured by the use of appraisal bureaus. Such 
ureaus would, in their central offices or in one of their 
oranches, estimate the value of all properties submitted 
is the basis for loans; and would perform this function for 
ll lending institutions doing business in a State. The 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hospital Administration Building, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 100 square yards of Genasco 
Standard Trinidad Built-up Roofing was applied in 
1925 by Wheelock-Prestler Co. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


general direction might be vested in boards elected from 
the boards of the lending institutions. The executives of 
the bureaus would be realtors, architects and contractors; 
and these heads would select and direct the necessary 
staff. These bureaus would make appraisals only upon for- 
mal application on the part of a lending institution, and 
would report their findings only to the applicant and to 
the bank commissioner or other designated authority; the 
lender would, before the loan could become effective, file 
with the same authority a report of the terms of the loan 
and receive their approval; as the operation of the bureaus 
would be at all times open to State examination, any 
abuses which might arise in this place could be corrected. 

These boards would have no contacts with mortgagees. 
They would base their findings as far as practicable upon 
comparative data with respect to all the items that have 
been discussed. Following the example set by the fire com- 
panies, periodical inspections would be made of the prop- 
erties held as security in order to know of every change 
in their structure, occupancy or exposure, and the char- 
acter of their maintenance. 

In the operation of the appraisal bureaus the oppor- 
tunities for the violations of trust would be minimized. 
With an elaboration of the investigation of each owner, 
of the examination of each property and the use of exten- 
sive comparisons with similar properties, and the exercise 
of the judgment of men experienced in planning, con- 
struction and buying, selling and renting real estate, at 
the points where this was necessary, the greater part of 
the danger of making bad investments would be averted. 
A knowledge of demand, as complete as it could be made, 
would provide a throttle by which the production of new 
properties would be regulated. 

There would be a further indispensable advantage; in 
the case of all mortgages, as at present made, the choice 
and the amount of the investment is fixed by the lender, 
and the mortgage appears, with stocks and bonds, among 
the assets. This process is strikingly inconsistent with the 
restrictions placed upon the judgment of the trustees of 
savings banks with regard to their investments in stocks 
and bonds; these they can purchase only from lists fur- 
nished by the bank authorities. This disparity renders the 
adequate supervision of the bank commissioner impossi- 
ble. With regard to investments in securities, market 
quotations permit him to estimate their value; with re- 
gard to mortgages, which have amounted to 70 per cent of 
the total in savings banks, there is at present no informa- 
tion available to guide him except that which originated 
in the bank which is being examined. 

Because the source of the major part of the capital 
which is put into real estate is the savings of the people of 
the State, it is imperative that the State extend its super- 
vision to the remaining 70 per cent of the investments of 
savings; because of the effect of each property upon 
others, it will be seen that the protection of the depositors 
will not be complete unless this supervision extends to all 
mortgages made in the State. 

It will also become evident that the proper functioning 
of the appraisal bureaus would afford a means for the con- 
trol of real estate investments after they were made. 









When mortgagees become informed with regard to th 
status of the management of all the properties in whic! 
they are interested, a compilation of this information wil 
in itself approximate a complete account of occupancy 
and rentals; pressure can be brought to ensure the rectifi 
cation of defects; and when demand evidently falls off, th« 
consequent lowering of appraisals of new projects will ac 
as a brake to reduce supply. 

These controls were never more needed. The abundant 
distress and near-distress properties that are tormenting 
the banks and insurance companies are assets of deposi- 
tors and policyholders, and all concerned wish to realize 
on those assets every possible dollar. Under present con- 
ditions, no action is possible; no one now knows what the 
actual situation is. It obviously involves so many proper- 
ties that it must be attacked in the worst places first; 
but the magnitude and the complexity of the problem are 
the reverse of reasons for delay or for failure to attempt 
its solution. The banks and insurance companies cannot 
know their own situations until facts are gathered with 
regard to all distress property and some estimate is made 
of the amount of recovery that can be effected. 

This latter process will be necessary; present actual 
values carried into an accounting of assets would not 
fairly represent the realizable value that time will give to 
the properties in question. With dependable means of 
estimating the earning power of foreclosed properties, as 
they stand or with repairs or modernization, and as of a 
time when the real estate market shall have reached a pre- 
determined level, these properties can be carried or sold at 
defensible prices. 

The situation is critical, and is far from being a banker's 
problem alone. Their depositors are patiently waiting to 
use their money or to find out what part of it they may 
expect eventually to receive; until distress property is 
liquidated, the architects and all their former employes, 
the general contractors and the subcontractors, the 
material and equipment dealers, and all their former em- 
ployes, all the thousands that depend on the building in- 
dustry for their livings must wait for a recovery that de- 
pends upon action which will place investments in real 
estate upon a sound basis. 

The greatest benefit to be derived from appraisal 
bureaus would possibly be that which would accrue to 
bankers themselves. As matters stand, it iscommon knowl- 
edge that bank officials, directors and trustees, and 
boards of investment are at the mercy of their appraisers 
and that they have been held financially responsible for 
the unfortunate results of their approval of the recom- 
mendations of these men. Lending institutions that are 
fortunate enough to have the services of capable men are 
still limited by lack of information which can only become 
available through cooperation and are exposed to the 
damage that will be caused to their loans by bad building 
and overproduction made possible by less responsible or 
less honest lending institutions. While it is not assumed 
that appraisal bureaus can be organized that will be per- 
fect in their personnel or operation, it is not to be doubted 
that the more serious errors that have occurred can be 
avoided and that this can be accomplished with less ex- 
pense to the lenders than the methods now in use. The 
surrender of a certain degree of individual power on the 
part of lenders would in return secure for them a degree 0! 
beneficial control over the unwise and venal, and go far t: 
restore the esteem for the banking profession. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


FEDERATION Vs. GUILD 


DrarrsMEN have talked on and off for 
vears about organizing. Chafing under the 
apparently inevitable hardships that archi- 
tectural employes inherit — worse than sea- 
sonal employment, health-breaking over- 
time, and peculiar bonus payments — they 
have made several starts in the direction of 
forming what they prefer not to call a 
draftsmen’s union. Last month it seemed 
as though they might do it. 

They were prompted to action by the 
unsatisfactory clauses pertaining to them 
in the architectural division of the proposed 
code for the construction industry. In par- 
ticular, they were incensed over the 40 
hours per week maximum, and the 50 cents 
per hour minimum. Quick to take advan- 
tage of the collective bargaining provision 
recognized in the code, they responded in 
hundreds to the initial call for an organiza 
tion to voice their protests. 

Since architectural draftsmen have com- 
mon cause with technicians employed in 
other fields, the Federation of Arthitects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians was 
organized in New York. Just as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor attempts to bond 
all labor together, the F. of A. E. C. and T. 
sought to unite all technicians in all fields. 
Like the A. F. of L. it wanted the power of 
numbers. 

Before it was very old it had 3,000 mem- 





JULES KORCHEIN 


Who, now bearded, heads Federation architects 


bers. Branches (since they hesitate to call 
them chapters and refuse to call them lo 
cals) were quickly formed in St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Baltimore. 
Other cities, Chicago, San Francisco, 
showed great interest, and took steps to 
assemble a membership. Of its 3,000, one 
third are engineers, a quarter architects, a 
tenth chemists, and the remainder is made 
up of technical men from radiology, bac- 
teriology, and a dozen other sciences. For 
its temporary head, they chose a chemist, 
Marcel Shearer of New York, and for its 
only other officer, the secretary, they chose 
an architect, Isiah Ehrlich, also of New 
York. 

One of its architectural members and 
organizers, Henry Sasch, went to Washing 
ton to plead their cause before Malcolm 
Muir, who had been delegated to hear the 
construction industry code. Other division 
representatives presented briefs at other 
code hearings. 

Members of the A. I. A. who had drawn 
up the code for architects listened with 
interest while Sasch denounced the author- 
ity of the Institute to speak for draftsmen, 
the 40-hour week, the ‘“‘ meaningless’ wage 
scale, the exclusion of draftsmen from a 
voice in the administrating body, the “‘at- 
tempt to establish ‘company unions’”’ in 
violation of an NRA ruling, the employ- 
ment of students and others under 18 to do 
technical work at low pay. 

Provisions the Federation backed in 
cluded: 

A 30-hour week 

Only ‘“‘extreme emergency” overtime, to 
be paid for at double time 

Minimum wage scale of $65 per week for 
senior technicians, $45 for juniors, $35 
for assistants, and $30 for apprentices 

A voice in administering the code 

Between the drafters of the architectural 
code and the protesting draftsmen several 
meetings have been held, with no definite 
agreements reached. Both sides have char- 
acterized the meetings as “very friendly” 
and both prophesy a satisfactory ending. 

If the architectural draftsmen were mak- 
ing progress with employers, they were 
certainly having difficulties in their own 
organization. As tentatively set up, the 
Federation proposes that all its members 
join as individuals without regard to occu- 
pation. Although they would allocate indi- 
vidual professional problems not of major 
significance to departmental jurisdiction, 
the Federation would retain control over 
all departments to obtain unity of action 
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and to avoid inconsistencies in the policies 
of separate groups. 

Such a set-up found little favor with 
many of the architectural members. Assert 
ing the characteristic independence of the 
profession, they declared for separate au 
tonomous groups, with power to prescribe 
their own policies and to settle their differ 
ences with their respective employers. 
Chemists, they argued, know nothing of 
the peculiar labor problems of architectural 
offices. And architectural draftsmen are 
equally ignorant of chemists’ woes. 

Unable to compromise with the leaders of 
the unified federation idea, they formed the 
Architects’ Guild. It is not a part of the 
Federation, but its organizers hope to mak« 
it so by persuading the Federation to organ 
ize itself along the lines they favor. 

A Guild committee is at work on a con 
stitution that would attempt to establish a 
wide series of reforms in architectural em 
ployment. It has gone on record tentativels 
as favoring a ‘‘closed shop” in all archi 
tectural offices, draftsmen being drawn 
only from the Guild’s membership. To 
eliminate avoidable overtime work, it 
wants a voice in setting the time on a job 
It is opposed to all forms of bonus pay 
ments, and to the employ of inexperienced 
men as “apprentices” for little or no pay. 

Both Guild and Federation hope to have 


sufficiently large memberships by Spring to 
(Continued on page 30) 
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hold national conventions. At present, 
most of the enrolled in both groups are 
unemployed, but both contemplate cam- 
paigns to draw employed draftsmen into 
the fold. 

Feeling between the two organizations 
is not cordial. Chairman J. E. Korchein 
of the Federation’s architectural depart- 
ment charged the Guild’s spokesman, 
Sasch, with misrepresenting the Federa- 
tion; and Sasch countered with charges 
that Korchein’s group did not represent 
the real feeling of the Federation. Both are 
canvassing the country by mail in an en- 
deavor to boost their membership. With 
only a New York chapter of 400 members, 
the Guild plans to invite other cities to 
join. 

The majority of architects are of course 
in favor of a square deal for draftsmen 
and all other employees. And draftsmen as 
a whole have no quarrel with the reputable 
offices which have played, and will continue 
to play the game fairly. The action is aimed 
at ‘“‘chisellers’’ who exploit the men and 
work on a generally cut-rate, cut-throat 
basis. To bring them into line by code the 
A. 1. A. and the draftsmen’s organizations 
will work together. 

Information about the Federation can be 
obtained from Secretary Ehrlich, 232 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, and about the Guild 
from its office, Room 432, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


Last month Joseph P. Day and Peter 
Grimm were commissioned by the trustees 
of Paramount Publix Theaters to dispose 
of ‘‘ Broadway’s biggest block.’’ The prop- 
erty measures 203 ft. on Broadway, 238 
on 44th Street, 256 on 45th Street. On it 
stand 13 buildings, including two theaters, 
a seven-story hotel, two six-story office 
buildings. The Broadway frontage was 
bought from the Salvation Army in the 
early 90’s by Oscar Hammerstein who built 
the Olympia Theater (now the New York), 
opened it in 1895 with a French play star- 
ring Anna Held. 

The present plot was assembled with 
much secrecy several years ago and Para- 
mount planned to erect on it the biggest 
building in the world, at the base of which 
would be the world’s biggest theater. Plans 
were so far along that tenants were unoffi- 
cially told to start looking for new locations 
when Paramount decided a postponement 
would be wise. 

Rather than rush a sale which probably 
would have meant breaking the property 
up, Messrs. Day and Grimm decided to see 
what could be done with it. They hit upon 
a solution which many another large owner 
of real estate may find is the best way out. 








Kaufmann & Fabry 


PLANETARIUM ESPLANADE 


Designed by John Norton and Tom Lea, this 
lerrazzo approach now leads up to Ernest 
Grunsfeld’s famed Adler Planetarium in Chicago 


That solution was to hold an architectural 
competition — the details of which may be 


found on pages 7-9. 
sees 


Winner of the Delano & Aldrich Travel- 
ing Scholarship, which enables a foreign 
architect, sculptor or painter to spend a 
year in the U. S. was H. Walbert of Paris, 
Beaux Arts graduate and professor of 
water colors at Fontainebleau. Mr. Walbert 
will use his year to study American archi- 
tecture and building methods. The award is 
made by a French committee representing 


the A. I. A. 


see 
To Arthur Bassin, 23, of Chicago, went 
the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
ship, awarded annually by the University of 
Illinois to one of its fine arts students. Mr. 
Bassin will spend a year abroad studying. 


cen 
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International 


JOBS 


Newswortuy jobs loomed last month in: 
Catalina Island, Calif., where Bennett, 
Parsons & Frost of Chicago planned to 
design a $100,000 mausoleum with an 
80-foot ‘tower to add to the variety of de- 
velopments the Wrigley family has already 
constructed on the island. 

South Boston, Mass., where Densmore, 
LeClear & Robbins were working on plans 
for $5,000,000 worth of 3- and 4-story apart- 
ment buildings, which they hope will be 
financed by PWA. 

Newark, N. J., where a $7,200,000 hous- 
ing, store and swimming pool development 
was being planned by Nathan Harris for 
State Housing Corporation. 

Kansas City, Mo., where a $3,000,000 
merchandise mart was being talked about 
with F. E. Trask as the architect. 

San Francisco, Cal., where the San Fran- 
cisco Seals (Pacific League Baseball team) 
and the San Francisco Jockey Club wanted 
Miller & Pflueger to design them a stadium 
and its appurtenances on a 150-acre site 
facing Sloat Boulevard. 

Dayton, Ohio, where next summer sales- 
men for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany will go to a camp school now being 
designed by Schenck & Williams. The de- 
velopment includes 53 frame _ cottages, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, dining hall, 
class room buildings. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., where the University of 
Pittsburgh asked the R.F.C. to lend them 
$1,500,000 to complete Charles Z. Klauder’s 
40-story Cathedral of Learning. To com- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SOME DO, AND SOME DON’T 


. . « like this purplish brick modern church that has just been completed at Eltham, England, for the 
parish of St. Saviour. In reply to all criticism St. Saviour’s Vicar G. H. Isaacson replies that his 
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SIX TELEPHONE OUTLETS 


THE HOME OF 


Hicu above Los Angeles, is the handsome new home 
of Mr. Walt Disney, creator of Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse, those inimitable, international movie stars. Its 
telephone arrangements were pre-planned and built-in. 

There are two telephone outlets on the first floor, 
three on the second, and another beside the swim- 
ming pool (not shown in picture or plans). Strateg- 


ically placed, the six outlets save time and steps for 





Built-in conduit connects five telephone outlets in the residence of Mr. Walt Disney, 4053 Woking Way, Los Angeles, California. 
There is a sixth outlet beside the swimming pool. 


F. Scott Crownurst, Los Angeles, was the architect. 


IN | * 


MICKEY MOUSE! 


Telephone conduit, included in walls and floors dur- 
ing construction, conceals all wiring and assures free- 
dom from most types of service interruptions. New 
outlets can easily be added, or old ones moved, if and 
when the need arises. 

Telephone convenience is a natural, necessary fea- 
ture of modern, livable homes. Telephone companies 


maintain trained staffs to assist architects in developing 


all the household. No rushing upstairs or efficient telephone arrangements. There is no 
down. Telephones are always close at hand... @ ®, charge whatever. Just call the local Business Office 4 
) é 
2 | 
with complete privacy for private conversations. ‘ A) and ask for “Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
ea @ 
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plete the job will require: 50 additional feet 
at the top, stone work for the first 2 floors, 
heating plant, interior finishing. 

Boston, Mass., where Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott were told that PWA had 
allocated $3,700,000 for the long delayed 
post office at Dorchester Ave. and Sumner 
Street. 

Knoxville, Tenn., where all Knoxville 
County architects were invited to submit 
plans for a $1,000,000 court house and jail. 

Philadelphia, Pa., where Paul Philippe 
Cret was working on plans for 11 major 
buildings and 20 smaller units for the Phila- 
delphia Zoo. $2,000,000 will be spent. 


CHATTANOOGA’S SCHOOL SURVEY 


Ar THE close of Chattano yga’s school year 
last summer, Commissioner of Education 
W. E. Wilkerson found himself confronted 
with the problem of making additions to 
some of his 45 buildings, of repairing others 
and possibly building some new ones. Just 
how much money had to be spent, or what 
had to be done, he could not tell. In his 
predicament he turned to the local chapter 
of the A.I.A. Would they make a survey? 
They would and did. 

The forty five buildings were split up 
among eight architectural firms in the city. 
Each building was carefully inspected by 
the firm assigned to it, and recommenda- 
tions made covering the necessary repairs 
and their estimated cost. Where buildings 
were found to be inadequate in size, proper 
additions were suggested; where they were 
found to be hopelessly obsolete and beyond 
reasonable hope of repair, entire replace- 
ments were recommended. 

The results were combined in one com- 
prehensive report, supplemented by a 
résumé giving estimates on all work in- 
cluded, and the total expenditure required 
to place the entire system in reasonably 
first class condition. 

Participants in the survey were: Louis 
H. Bull, vice president of the Tennessee 
Chapter for Chattanooga, who directed 
the work; Crutchfield & Law, James G. 
Gaunt, R. H. Hunt Co., Clarence T. 
Jones, Martin & Franklin, W. H. Sears, 
Gordon L. Smith. 


DRAFTSMEN’S RELIEF 


More than $50,000 for the relief of 3,000 
unemployed draftsmen is expected from the 
sale of “Great Georgian Houses in Amer- 
ica,” now being sold by the Architects 
Emergency Committee of New York. 
Fifty draftsmen were given work over a 
period of many months in the preparation 
of measured drawings of scores of famous 
Georgian houses. Pre-publication subscrip- 
tions totaled 500. 











NORTH DAKOTA’S STATE CAPITOL 


Holabird § Root, who have introduced revolutionary ideas into more than one type of building, 
and whose court houses have become a model for others throughout the country, have made several 
departures from custom in their new Capitol at Bismark, now almost completed 


Exhibition of the original drawings will 
be held at the English Bookshop’s Galler- 
ies, 65 East 55th Street, New York from 
November 14 to December 2. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt heads the list of the exhi- 


bition’s sponsors. 


COLUMBIA’S COMMUNIST 
HOUSING 


Nor by name, but in effect, Columbia 
University is sponsoring the first commu- 
nist housing group in the U. S. In a re- 
modeled apartment house near the campus, 
the families of twenty junior officers have 
united in an effort to rid the small house- 
hold of the ‘remorseless routine which ab- 
breviates leisure, deprives parents of social 
and cultural opportunity, and complicates 
the upbringing of children.” 

Without interfering with traditional 
family relationships, the mothers of the 
twenty households pool their energies in 
overseeing the children, and cooperate in 
solving other problems common to all. A 
roof playground, supervised by the mothers 
in a rotating schedule aided by a trained as- 
sistant from the University, is one of the 
unique features of the development. Four 
floors of the building have been remodeled, 
eight-room apartments having been con- 
verted into units of two-and-a-half to five 
rooms. A large apartment on the first floor 
has been divided into play rooms to be 
used in bad weather, and provision has 
been made for an afternoon nap room, and 
for a night nursery where children can be 
cared for when their parents wish to spend 
the night out. A laundry in the basement 
contains inexpensive dry cleaning facilities 
as well as a washing and ironing machine. 
Cooperative buying of household provisions 
is also practiced. 

Members of the community have the 
counsel of university professors in the do- 
mestic sciences, home decoration and child 
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psychology; and the development serves as 
a field for research in these subjects for 
university students. 

Architect Henry C. Pelton, an alumni 
trustee heads the committee in charge of 
arrangements; and organization of routine 
is under the direction of Mrs. Irving Buss- 
ing of the Columbia staff. 


HOUSING LUNCHEON 


An impressive array of housing and 
regional planning authorities has _ been 
rounded up for the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference luncheon to be held No- 
vember 25 at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York. Presided over by Conference 
president Mary Kingsburg Simkhovitch, 
the list of invited speakers includes Sir 
Raymond Unwin, No. 1 British planner; 
Werner Hegeman, German authority; U. S. 
Director of Housing Robert D. Kohn; and 


New York’s Lt. Governor M. William 
Bray. 
Tickets, information can be obtained 


from the office of the conference, 112 East 
19th Street, New York. 
sees 

Conference Speaker Hegeman has also 
been lined up for a two lecture series by the 
New School for Social Research, one on 
“Social and Economic Problems in Town 
Planning,” the other on “Civic Art and 
Modern Tendencies in Architecture.” 

Another New School instructor for the 
current year is Wallace K. Harrison, mem- 
ber of the firm of Corbett, Harrison & 
MacMurray. His will be a course in archi 
tectural design, open only to those with 
previous training in architectural or me- 
chanical drawing. 

see 

For report of the National Conference 
on Low Cost Housing held in Cleveland 
last month, and other news on housing, 
see Building Money. 
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ir The fact that Te-Pe-Co fixtures meet every requirement of the 
—_ Bureau of Standards is a point well worthy of consideration when 
East individual architects write specifications for contemplated opera- 
tions for municipalities, counties and states. 
_— The fact that Te-Pe-Co fixtures have been installed in hundreds 
y the of post offices and other federal buildings throughout the country 
€ on definitely demonstrates their suitability. 
own : 3 
cal Te-Pe-Co has always been considered a standard of quality. The Our Guarantee 
Te-Pe-Co line is a complete line and the great capacity of the 
| We make but one grade of ware— 
the plants which produce it assures prompt and dependable delivery the best that can be produced—and 
nem- of all orders regardless of size. sell it at reasonable prices. We sell 
n & no seconds or culls. Our ware is 
+: . guaranteed to be equal in quality 
rchi THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY and durability to nupeioney ware 
with TRENTON. NEW JERSEY. U. S. A. made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co 
me- : P trade-mark is found on all goods 
National Showrooms : Branch Offices : Boston and Chicago manufactured by us and is your 
New York City—101 Park Avenue Philadelphia— Architects’ Building Export Office: guarantee that you have received 
ence Entrance on 4lst Street 17th & Sansom Streets 115 Broad Street, New York City that for which you have paid, 
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DEATHS 


Joun LAWRENCE MAURAN, member of the 


firm of Mauran, Russell & Crowell of St 
Louis. See page 15 for a tribute to Mr 
Mauran by George W. Spearl. 
ees 

Frank Irving Cooper, 66, architect and 
engineer, at Wayland, Mass., October 23. 

Mr. Cooper Was president of the Frank 
Irving Cooper Corporation of Boston and 
Hartford, Conn. A specialist in school de 


sign, he had studied architecture under 


Henry Van Brunt, and was once an em 
ploye of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. He had 
practiced under his own name since 1890. 


see 
John E. Baker, 75, architect, in Mont 
clair, N. J., October 10. 


Mr. Baker was known primarily as a 
church architect, having received his early 
architectural education under Halsey Wood. 
He was said to have designed the first 
office building in Newark, N. J., and had 
completed several others in that city 
during his many years of practice. 

. 


ss. 
J. Waldo Smith, 72, engineer, in New 
York, October 14. 





As engineer for the Catskill Water Sys- 
tem, which supplies New York City, Mr. 
Smith was one of the outstanding engineers 
of the country. Born in Lincoln, Mass., he 
received his education at M.I.T. During 
his long career he engineered scores of 
water projects throughout the country, and 
in 1918 was awarded the John Fritz Medal, 
the highest honor in the profession. 

eee 

William Howard Mersereau, 71, archi- 
tect, in Staten Island, New York, October 15. 

\mong the many historic buildings which 
\Ir. Mersereau were Fraunces 
favern in downtown New York, where 
Washington bade farewell to his officers; 
Sunnyside, the home of Washington Irving 
in Tarrytown, N. Y.; and Westover, on the 
James River, Virginia. 


rest¢ red 


see 
Robert Young Brockway, 92, architect, 
in Plainfield, N. [., October 22. 


PERSONALS 


Tue firm of Joseph Urban is be'ng contin 
ued under the name of Joseph Urban Asso- 
ciates at the same address, 5 East 57th 
Street, New York. Members of the firm are 
Irvin L. Scott and Otto Teegen, both of 
whom were actively associated with Mr. 
Urban before his death. 

Robert S. Hale, consultant on the weld- 
ing of steel structures, has removed his 
office to 1432 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


Frohman, Robb & Little, 140 Boylston 
Street, have removed their offices to 250 
Stuart Street, Boston. 

Stephen F. Voorhess of New York City 
has been elected regional director of the 
American Institute of Architects for the 
New York Division, succeeding the late 
Albert L. Brockway of Syracuse. 

Ernest F. Tucker has changed his address 
from 49 Trinity Place to 1938 N.W. Irving 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

The office of General Houses, Inc., has 
been removed to 220 South State Street, 
Chicago. 

George L. Walling, architect, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has opened an office to render com- 
plete architectural design service to manu- 
facturers. Associated with him are several 
of his former associates in the office of 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff: W. D. 
McKittrick, mechanical engineer; Gil South- 
ern, electrical engineer; Paul Kirby, struc- 
tural engineer; George Erard, designer; and 
Ralph Knobleau, modeler. 

John F. Alter, architect, Central Build- 
ing, Lawrence, Mass., would like to receive 
samples and manufacturers’ publications. 

k. Lea MacPike, architect, has opened 
an office in the Mead Building, Portland, 
Oregon, and would like to receive samples 
and manufacturers’ publications. 

Albert Hart Hopkins, architect, has re- 
moved his office from 296 Delaware Avenue, 
to 2102 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





For the UNUSUAL Mechanical Equipment Problem 


When special mechanical equipment must be built to specification — 
equipment that necessitates exceptional engineering skill, long experi- 
ence and adequate plant facilities — 


CONSULT WITH PETER CLARK 


As evidence of the Peter Clark organization to accomplish the unusual, the largest 
hydraulic lifts in the world, the huge stage elevators in Radio City Music Hall, were 
designed and built by Peter Clark. In the Dixie Hotel Bus Terminal, New York, the 
largest bus turntable ever built bears the name of Peter Clark. Among the many Peter 
Clark activities in the field of mechanical design and construction are included: 


Hydraulic Lifts 


Uyvdraulic Door Operators 


Motor Stairways 


Motor Operated Building Parts 
Theatrical Stage Equipment 


Bus Turntables 


Mechanical Sales Handling Equipment for Stores 
Original Wechanical Display Effects 


PETER CLARK. INC. 


Engineers and Constructors 
Established 1905 


540 West 30th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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A NEW PROTECTION 
FROM CORROSION 


---@nd at a nominal cost / 


UROLINE 1s a highly-improved cement lining, developed primarily 
to resist the destructive action of waters and solutions that rust 
corrode, or otherwise attack unprotected metal pipe 


Durouine Pipe, therefore, combines exceptional resistance to corrosion 


desirable features of steel pipe — and at a price that offers no handicap 
to its general use. It is particularly suitable for hot- and cold-water 
supply lines in office and public buildings, hospitals, schools, and resi 
dences; and for underground mains and distribution lines, salt water and 
drainage lines, and similar services where corrosion is unusually severe 





A new bulletin describes in detail the development and proved service 
ability of Durotine Pipe. . . . Write for it! 


ais _ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Section of National DUROLINE Pipe coupling and 


joint. (Note special highly corrosion-resistant Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
joint compound on end of pipe and on threads.) 


NATIONAL 


DUROLINE PIPE 
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and tuberculation, with the strength, convenient joints, and other 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


THREE-LIGHT BULB 


Turee different levels of illumination 
from a single bulb is General Electric's 
latest contribution to illumination science. 
Each lamp contains two filaments, which 
may be burned separately or in combina- 
tion, the control of which is made possible 
by an additional center contact in the 
screw base, which requires a special socket 

At present the bulbs are being made in 
two sizes, one containing 150- and 200- 
watt filaments, and the other 200- and 300- 
watt filaments. For installation two wiring 
methods are possible: to run a third wire 
from the light to the wall switch, or to 
locate a canopy switch on the ceiling for 
each fixture. 

Primary application of the new bulb is 
likely to be in commercial establishments, 
where required illumination may vary with 
seasons and daily traffic volume, 

Complete information on the Mazda 
three-light lamp may be obtained from the 
Incandescent Lamp Department, General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland. 






MARCHE 
STEEL-BILT 
STORE 


Woodworth & Loree, Architects 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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AUTOMATIC AIR FILTERS 


% 

For small capacity installations, where 
automatic air filters have heretofore not 
been considered feasible, a new unit has 


been developed with as small capacity as 








1,500 c.f.m. The unit consists of two fil- 
tering actions, the air current 


passing 
through the filter curtain twice: once as 
the curtain is traveling upward, and again 
as it is traveling downward with the clean 
side of the curtain exposed to the air flow. 

The filter plates are immersed in an oil 
bath which releases dust particles, the oil 
draining off the baffle plates as the curtain 
moves upward. The unit is manufactured 
by the Independent Air Filter Company, 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago, under the 
name of Double Duty, Mode! “*M.” 


OIL BURNER BOILER 


Ancuor Post Fence Company and Amer- 
ican Radiator Company have joined forces 
in the production of a new oil burner boiler 
The unit has a rating of 800 sq. ft. of radi- 
ation at 80 per cent efficiency. 

The boiler is encased in a metal jacket 
finished in green enamel with chromium 
trim. With a view to remodeling installa- 
tions, it has been sized to pass standard 
door frames and ceiling heights. Insulation 
is provided by an 8-cell asbestos lining. 
Low water cut-off is standard equipment, 
but a combined cut-off and automatic 
boiler feed is available. The burner is of 
the rotary type and can be set to burn up 
to 10 pounds per hour. 

Full information can be obtained from 
the Anchor Post Company, Easton Ave. 
and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. The unit is 
marketed as the Ideal Fluid Heat oil burner. 







New Steel 
Building 
Developments 


with Brilliant 
Glass and Porcelain 


Sidewalls 
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AUTO 


SERVITORIUM 


SUPER 
SERVICE STATION 


These Buildings provide colorful and compelling attraction together 
with every modern, efficient merchandising feature. A striking display of 
brilliant porcelain and glass sidewalls combines with steel frames, doors 
and windows, steeldeck roofs and insulated partitions to make permanent, 
firesafe and individualized buildings in a wide variety of types, sizes and 
combinations. Write for suggestions, estimates and full details. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
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@rthree new products, including an 
improved soft-paste white-lead, now make it 
easy to insure Dutch Boy quality throughout 
on every white-lead painting job. By round- 
ing out this famous family, these products 
enable you to specify beautiful and durable 
finishes, either interior or exterior, that are 
“Dutch Boy” even to colors-in-oil and drier. 

Dutch Boy ALL-PURPOSE Soft Paste 
White-Lead is the first of these improved 
paint products. It is a rapid-mixing soft- 
paste which can be used for inside or out- 
side work with equal ease and success. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it gives a durable exterior 
gloss finish —the kind that Dutch Boy is 
noted for, With flatting oil, it produces a 
fine, washable inside flat finish, without a 
vestige of “flashes” or shiny spots. 

Dutch Boy Colors-in-Oil comes next. This 
is a line of best quality oil colors specially 
developed for tinting white-lead paint. These 
colors have strong tinting power and are ab- 
solutely accurate in color tone. They dis- 
perse into the paint quickly without streak- 
ing because they are made in a “short,” 
buttery paste form. 

Dutch Boy Liquid Drier is the third of 
these newcomers. This is a paint drier that 
is properly “balanced”...a drier of uniform 
quality and strength, made up of just the 
right ingredients. You can depend upon it 
to give characteristic Dutch Boy performance. 

These three products, together with their 
older Dutch Boy companions listed on this 
page, greatly simplify your job of specifying 
white-lead finishes, and insure the results 


that you demand and that your clients desire. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


lll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
W. 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 
820 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa.. 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia 
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3 new products so that now you 
can specify Dutch Boy QUALITY 
throughout! — 


Other Members 


of the Dutch Boy Family of 


Paint Products 


* 


DUTCH BOY LINSEED OIL. 
Pure, clear, well-settled linseed 
oil—either raw or boiled. Only 
the best of selected oil is sold in 


these sealed cans. 


DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL. 
A skillfully blended flatting liq- 
uid for use with white-lead to 
produce both flat and semi-flat 
paint for modern interior paint- 
ing. Gives a finish which is sani 
tary, washable, durable, beautiful 
and economical. For use also as 
a blending, glazing and bronzing 
liquid. 


DUTCH BOY WALL PRIMER. 
A special primer developed for 
use in white-lead painting. Stops 
suction, seals fire cracks and, at 
same time, serves as first coat, 
Possesses excepiional hiding pow- 
er. Forms a tightly adhering 
foundation for succeeding coats 
of white-lead. Works equally well 
on all interior surfaces—plaster, 
wallboard, insulating board, brick, 


concrete. 


DUTCH BOY RED-LEAD. Un 
excelled for protecting iron and 
steel against corrosion. A pure, 
fine, highly oxidized red -lead, 


supplied in either paste or liquid 
form. 





Durca Boy Rounns Jur 
Tue Line! 

























How Long is the Life 
OF A SHINGLE? 





House in Seattle, 
Wash. Arthur L. 
Loveless, Architect. 
Roof and siding 


, stained with Cabot’ 
Creosote Shingle 
and Wood Stain 


Creosote Shingle & Wood 


Stains 


prolong shingle-life 
that is certain, for Cabot’s Stains are more than 60°, 
pure creosote and creosote is the best wood preserva- 
tive known. As the proportion of creosote diminishes 
the mixture loses wood-preserving value rapidly. For 
example: 
7 gallons of a 50/50 mixture of creosote is as effective in wood 
preserving as 24 g.llons of a 25/75 mixture (half as strong). 
The 50/50 mixture is more than 3 times as effective. With a 
weaker mixture, the preservative value decreases still more 
rapidly. The high proportion of pure creosote is what gives 
Cabot's Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains their high wood- 
preserving value. 


Until Samuel Cabot, Inc. developed a method of refin- 
ing creosote to a light color, without affecting its 
preservative value, it was not available for general 
use on shingles, siding and trim. 


This pure creosote permits the use of light colored 
pigments, even light grays. These stains are 
available in a wide range of colors, to suit any color 
scheme, and are easily and rapidly applied. Their cost 
is low. Write for our color card and more complete 
information, using coupon below. 


; SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
uk bebe 


141 MILK STREET 
Manufacturing Chemists 


us. 





Boston, Massachusetts 





WE 00 OUR PaRT 


Gentlemen: Please send me Color Card and information on Cabot’s 


Collopakes 


Address. , Fo. et AF-11-33 
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LIGHTING CENTER 

Licutinc is an architectural element, not a decorative ac- 
cessory. Thus, and in a dozen other different ways, has the 
importance of lighting in modern architecture been expressed. 
Sensing this trend, the Lightolier Company opened a new 
showroom in New York last month that in itself is a demon- 
stration of the principle. 

Almost all the space, occupying three floors at 11 East 36th 
Street, is given over to rooms and individual display spaces. 
Instead of the familiar lighting office where fixtures modern, 
Colonial, English and nondescript hang from the ceiling, each 
room shows only a few fixtures and their relation to the style 
in which the room has been decorated. Typical rooms in 
offices, residences, hotels and public buildings are included. 

In addition, there is a consulting room for architects, lighted 
indirectly, with no sample fixtures in sight, where architects 
may consult with their clients. 


MODEL KITCHEN 

SELDOM has greater interest been demonstrated in kitchen 
planning and equipment than now. Each month sees some 
new development in making the drudgery of housework more 





bearable. In its model kitchen, the American Stove Company 
emphasizes functional efficiency in the arrangement of units, 
and cleanliness in the choice of materials. 

The cupboards are built into the walls to form part of the 
general design. Convex doors in rounded corners lead to the 
storage rooms. The flooring is of rubber in light grey, white 
and black, patterned to follow the contour of the room. The 
walls are of yellow tile. The sink is Monel metal. 

The stove is white enamel with black trim, and is entirely 
enclosed, when not in use, with a cover that operates like a 
roll-top desk covering the tea kettle and burners. The oven 
is insulated with mineral wool, and the stove is equipped with 
thermostatic and time controls. 


GLASS BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 


F oLLow1nc the installation of the cast glass wall in the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center (THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
October, 1933, p. 275) the Corning Glass Company began 
experimenting with different forms of glass block construction 
to obtain a system that could be used generally, without the 
usual extras that crop up in special installations. The result 
has been the Pyrex Crystal Heat Resisting Glass Screen. 
The new system consists of specially constructed glass 
blocks joined together in a patented variation of tongue and 
groove construction, and cemented by a colorless glass adhe 
sive known as Vinylite. The units are made in 15 in. widths, in 
three different lengths, 15, 30 and 45 in., and approximately 
2 in. thick. Without metal reinforcing of any kind (which 
(Continued on page 42) 
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TODD 


OIL BURNERS 


serve a double purpose 


rT” E two-fold heating problem 

confronting St. Elizabeth’s 
R. C. Church and Rectory pre- 
sented a definite necessity for high 


precision heating equipment to ef- 8) Ma f 
fe od e m4 tt , t y, / 
ect properlarge ‘area temperatures pao : 1 
while also servicing the smaller ‘fi ii WY, 


dwelling requirements of both 
heat and hot water supply. 





It is significant that Todd Fuel 


; : : ™ St. Elizabeth’s Roman Catholic Church 
Oil Burning Equipment under full cel tinea, £0h2e Wada ihn. 
automatic control, has given com- New York City. Heating installation 

: ; . : consists of two No. 60 H. B. Smith cast 

plete satisfaction in both service iron sectional heating boilers and one No. 

° ° W-17 Smith cast iron sectional hot water 

and economical operation. boiler. All three boilers are fired by a 

batter) of Todd Rotary Type Burners, 

Todd Heating engineers are avail- using fuel oil of 23-259 Baume gravity, 
under full automatic control. 


able, without obligation for 
consultation, cooperation and a 


Survey-Report. Inquiries bring 
prompt response. Ty QO D D 
COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, Jvc. 


(Plant of Todd Shipyards Corporation 
Foot of 23rd Street Brooklyn N.Y. 
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PIONEERS 


The Present Day 
Nurses’ Silent Call System 
Doctors’ Silent Paging System 
Lamp Type In & Out Register 


AZZZA Were originated by Holtzer-Cabot 
wT _ =) 


VERY Hboltzer-Cabot installa- 
tion is the result of the ac- 


cumulated experience of the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of hospital signaling 


systems — the pioneer 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Hospital Signaling Systems 


rATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION 

ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, OF THE ARCHI 

e TECTURAL FORUM, published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, for 
tober 1, 1933 


County of New York } 
State of New York j 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, pet 
sonally appeared W. W. Commons, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THe ARCHITECTURAI 
Foru™M and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
ind business managers are: Publisher Howard Myers, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Editor K. K. Stowell, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Managing Editor None 
Business Manager W. W. Commons, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. \ 


That the owner is 

Rogers and Manson Corporation: Howard Myers, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
N. Y.; Time Inc., 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y Henry P. Davison 
23 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; F. Du Sossoit Duke, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y.; General Publishing Corporation (Henry R. Luce, Lila Hotz Luce), 

35 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; William V. Griffin, 140 Cedar St., New 
York, N. Y.; Crowell Hadden III, Trustee, Estate of Briton Hadden, 40 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Edith H. Harkness, 4 East 66th St., New York, N. Y.; 
William H. Harkness, 654 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Louise H. Ingalls 
1657 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert L. Johnson, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, 135 East 42nd St., New York. N Y.; Wilton 
Lloyd-Smith, 63 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; John S. Martin, 135 East 42nd St.., 
New York, N. Y.; Samuel W. Meek, Jr., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 


+. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
ontain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
ippear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
ipacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
(Signed) W. W. COMMONS, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September. 1933 
(Seal) FRED LUCAS, 
My commission expires March 30, 1935.) Notary Public 
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had been necessary on the RCA job) a wall could be so con- 
structed not more than 15 ft. high and of indefinite length to 
withstand a wind pressure of 100 pounds per sq. ft. with 
safety. 

It is proposed to market both plain glass blocks, and also to 
make them available for impression of repeat designs. The 
decorative possibilities of glass wall construction are second 
only in interest to its obvious advantages from the stand- 
point of permitting maximum daylight into interior spaces. 
It has been estimated that the cost of this type of construc- 
tion would be approximately $6.00 per sq. ft. 

Full information is available from the Corning Glass 
Works, Steuben Division, Corning, N. Y. 


FERMENTERS AND STORAGE TANKS 
W iru the return of beer, interest in the construction and equip- 
ment of breweries jumped even more than had been antici- 
pated. The lack of general information was coupled with an 
increase in new types of equipment and perfection in the old. 
The Turner Construction Company immediately arranged 
for exclusive rights to employ the Rostock system of building 
fermenters and storage tanks under the name of the Turner- 
Rostock Corporation. The principal feature of the system of 
construction is the tank lining. The first contract for this type 
of construction was awarded to the company by the F. & M. 
Schafer Brewing Company. Information on this installation 
can be obtained from the company, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York. 


VENTILATOR AND SMOKE COWL 


rey 


[HE same type of wind rotor that has been used to drive 

ships across the ocean has long been used in ventilating build- 

ings. A new type, coml ining ventilator and smoke cowl, has 
been perfected by 
the United States 
Ventilator and 
Power Company. 
The units work in 
air speeds of two 
miles an hour or 
more, which is at- 
tributed by the 
company to. its 
‘sensitive and fric- 
tionless suspension 
and the great turn- 
ing power of ‘S’ 
rotor.” 

The unit consists 
of a Savonius rotor 
and a special type 
of centrifugal fan. 
Because of its suc- 
tion power, it can 
in some instances 
be substituted for 
electric power ven- 
tilators. Advan- 
tages claimed for it 
are its continuous 
and silent opera- 

tion, no running cost, low price. The bearings on which the 
unit Operates are grease packed, protected from damp, dust, 
smoke and water. 

Full information about the equipment may be obtained 
from the company, 184 Sumner Street, Boston. 
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